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PRESIDENT’S PAGE 


HE first number of PENNsyLVANIA History appeared in 

January, 1934. This year of 1954 witnessed the beginning of 

the twenty-first volume. The completion of twenty volumes 
of the Association’s chief publication should not be permitted to 
pass by completely unnoticed. I propose, therefore, to say a few 
words about the significance of this milestone in the hope that on 
the twenty-fifth anniversary a more worthy effort can be made 
to emphasize the journal’s contribution. If and when that is done, 
J. Orin Oliphant’s article in The Selinsgrove Times and Snyder 
County Tribune, October 16, 1952, should be quite helpful. 


At the very start, let me stress the debt the Association owes 
to the editors and their assistants who have brought the magazine 
out on time, issue after issue, despite frequent lack of materials 
and even more frequent financial stringency. The early editors, 
Arthur C. Bining and James A. Barnes, who nursed the enterprise 
through the untoward days of depression and war, deserve well of 
the organization; and so do the later ones, Milton W. Hamilton 
and Paul A. W. Wallace, who have carried on in the postwar years 
of increasing printing costs and expansion. The amazing thing is 
that no one gets paid for the enormous amount of work involved 
in getting out such a journal, which by its very nature requires 
meticulous attention to detail. 


If one inspects the product of twenty years of publishing, he 
has a right to a sense of pride: in the first place that such a 
venture could have been started in the depths of the depression ; 
and in the second place that it could have survived through the 
“times of troubles” that have beset the postwar generation. The 
pioneers of 1934 had to have faith, and Editor Bining must have 
had more than his share. 


But we have progressed. Volume I, No. 1, of January, 1934, had 
sixty-two pages; the last number in Volume XX, that of October, 
1953, had over one hundred and fifty. In addition there have been 
improvements in format, in use of illustrations, and in the cover. 
Yet in spite of many alterations made for the purpose of offering 
a more salable product, the magazine is not fundamentally different 
from what it was in the early days. We have expanded the be- 
ginnings instead of attempting any revolutionary departures. For 
example, in the first number there were several leading articles, 
one or two short features, News and Comment, and the book re- 
views. These still exist as vital parts of the publication. 


Perhaps the chief new direction in recent years has been the 
endeavor to create a journal which would appeal not only to pro- 
fessional historians but to school people and the general public as 
well. The board of editors is to be commended for making the 
change with efficiency and understanding. By this means we aim 
to hold our old friends while we are also making new ones. 


The first twenty years are the hardest. Maybe. 


WitiaM A. Russ, Jr. 
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EVOLUTION OF A SHRINE 
By Dennis C. Kuryack* 


OW an abandoned State House became the Independence Hall 

we know today, is the theme which this brief paper will at- 

tempt to develop.’ It is the story of the transformation of a work- 
aday building into a hallowed shrine. 

The evolution of Independence Hall as a shrine falls easily into 
four overlapping periods of roughly a quarter century each: first, 
a period of almost complete neglect from 1799 to 1824; followed 
in turn by another quarter century of awakening interest; then, 
from 1846 to 1876, a period of intense emotional regard, prompted 
in part by the difficult war years and the approaching centennial 
of the Declaration of Independence; and, finally, a fourth rather 
tranquil period of realization and reconstruction. 

It has sometimes been maintained that people have an instinctive 
regard for scenes of great events. If this is true, it was strangely 
inoperative in the early post-Revolutionary period of Independence 
Hall. Although patriotism and pride in national independence was 
evident from the first, as witness the annual observance of Inde- 
pendence Day as prophesied by John Adams in 1776, and the in- 
creasing veneration for Washington, the building which was the 
scene of so many significant events barely survived. Indeed, the 
problems considered in relation to it prior to 1824 seemed to be 


*Dennis C. Kurjack is Supervising Park Historian of the Independence 
National Historical Park Project. This paper was read at the Annual Meet- 
ing of the Pennsylvania Historical Association, Lancaster, October 24, 1953. 

1 This is part of a comprehensive study of the Independence Hall group of 
buildings, research for which was carried out earlier by the History and 
Interpretation branch of the Independence National Historical Park Project, 
under the direction of Dr. Edward M. Riley, Chief Park Historian. For the 
history of the Independence Hall group, see Edward M. Riley, “The Inde- 
pendence Hall Group,” in Transactions of the American Philosophical So- 
ciety, XVIII (1), 7-42. 
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those of utility rather than patriotism. The building was altered 
freely to meet the demands of expediency. For example, in 1781 
the badly-decayed wooden steeple of the State House was removed, 














THE STATE HOUSE IN 1781 


The wooden sheds adjoining the wing buildings were used during the Revo- 
lutionary War to store ammunition, The steeple (see cover of this issue) 
was removed in 1781. 


Courtesy National Parl: Service 


and in 1812 the State Legislature permitted the City of Philadel- 
phia to tear down the arcades and wing buildings and also the 
Committee Room, to make way for “modern” office buildings of 
Robert Mills’ design. In this period, too, an ornate, inharmonious 
doorway replaced the chaste colonial entrance on the Chestnut 
Street side of Independence Hall. Worst of all, the paneling in the 
old Assembly Room, the room in which took place all the great 
events from the Declaration of Independence to the Federal Con- 
stitutional Convention of 1787, was ripped out. Describing this 
change, an English visitor wrote some years later: “Some Goth 
in office modernized the room for the purpose, so I am informed, 
of giving his nephew a job, and tore down all the old panelling 

. and substituted a coating of plaster and paint. It is a matter 
of surprise to me that the inhabitants even permitted such a profana- 
tion, being generally proud of their revolutionary relics and deeds 
of arms.’ 

The very survival of the building was threatened in 1816 when 
the Legislature authorized its sale along with State House Square 
to realize funds for the proposed capitol building in Harrisburg. 


2E. T. Coke, A Subaltern’s Furlough (London, 1833), 37. 
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To enhance prospects of sale, the authorization decreed that the 
Square be divided up into streets and building lots. Fortunately, 
however, this radical provision was never carried out because an- 
other clause allowed the City of Philadelphia priority in purchase. 
The City acted promptly and acquired title in 1818 to the State 
House buildings as well as the Square. 
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THE STATE HOUSE, 1791 


The wooden sheds were removed to make way for the City Hall (left) and 

County Courthouse (right), completed in 1789 and 1791 respectively. From 

1790 to 1800, when Philadelphia was the Federal Capital, the City Hall be- 

came the seat of the U. S. Supreme Court, and the County Courthouse 
became Congress Hall. 


Courtesy National Park Service 


Practicality and utility governed the use of the building for many 
years. From 1802 to 1828, Charles Willson Peale occupied the 
entire second floor with his privately-owned museum of natural 
history. Various municipal and Federal courts were the principal 
tenants until the second half of the century, when City Council 
moved in to take over the second floor. 

In the 1820’s, however, the second and more hopeful chapter 
opened for the old State House. The approach of the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the Declaration of Independence and with it a realiza- 
tion that complete national independence had been achieved, gave 
impetus to a new attitude—one of reminiscing, of looking back. In 
Philadelphia, John Fanning Watson, Samuel Hazard, and others 
already were gathering historical records; in 1824, the Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania was founded. And in that same year, 
Lafayette came to Philadelphia. His visit not only stimulated 
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September 28, 1824 


Courteay Philadelphia Free Library 


greater interest in our national beginnings, but the elaborate ar- 
rangements made for his reception at the old State House focused 
attention on the building itself. In front, across Chestnut Street, 
a triumphal arch was constructed, while the Assembly Room was 
completely refurbished for the occasion with elegant furnishings 
and embellished with portraits of Presidents and Revolutionary 
heroes. Here, on September 28, the Nation’s guest was formally 
received by the Mayor and distinguished citizens ; and here, during 
Lafayette’s week in Philadelphia, delegates thronged to pay their 
respects. 

Lafayette’s visit dramatically recalled the stirring events as- 
sociated with the State House, particularly the Assembly Room, 
and thus provided the first real impulse toward the transforma- 
tion of a utilitarian building into a shrine. Already many were 
referring to the Assembly Room as the “Hall of Independence.” 
Then, as further indications of the new spirit, in 1826 an Act 
of City Council decreed that henceforth the State House Yard 
was to be known officially as “Independence Square.” Two years 
later when a new steeple was erected on the tower in place of the 
one removed in 1781, it was intentionally an approximation of the 
original. This steeple, designed by William Strickland, is the one 
which adorns Independence Hall today. And finally, in 1832, what 
is believed to have been a duplicate of the original paneling was 
restored to the Assembly Room by John Haviland, the noted 
architect. 

But if this activity indicated an awareness of the importance of 
Independence Hall as a structure, the problem of finding the most 
fitting use for the building remained unsolved. For Americans of 
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THE STATE HOUSE, 1828 
The new steeple was designed by William Strickland. 
Courtesy National Park Service 


the 1830's could not yet justify the preservation of a building solely 
for its historical association. As a result, the precedence of using 
the Assembly Room as a “levee” room set by Lafayette’s visit was 
to continue through the years. At other times it either remained 
closed or was rented as an exhibition room for paintings and 
sculpture. 

In 1846, however, as the result of growing public interest, stim- 
ulated perhaps by the recrudescence of national pride in the wake 
of westward expansion, the room was finally opened to the general 
visitor as a museum. A few years later, the Liberty Bell, fast assum- 
ing a legendary character, became its principal attraction. 

The third era, from 1846 to 1876, as we know, was one of 
emotional turmoil sweeping from impending crisis to Civil War to 
reconstruction and culminating in the centennial of the Declaration 
of Independence. Here amidst almost religious fervor the scene be- 
came identified with the document and the deed ; the Assembly Room 
became a tangible symbol of the Declaration of Independence and 
American Freedom. Probably Edward Everett was expressing a 
popular emotion when, in what seems to us a grandiloquent manner, 
on July 4, 1858, from a platform on Independence Square, he said: 


Let the rain of heaven distill gently on its roof and the 
storms of winter beat softly on its door. As each successive 
generation of those who have benefitted by the great 
Declaration made within it shall make their pilgrimage to 
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that shrine, may they not think it unseemly to call its walls 
Salvation and its gates Praise.* 


Three years later, on Washington’s Birthday, from the same 
spot Abraham Lincoln said that all his political sentiments were 
derived from the sentiments proclaimed from that chamber in 1776.‘ 

From 1852 on, the use of the Assembly Room was restricted 
to patriotic purposes. One of these purposes seemingly provided 
the room as a place where the nation’s honored dead could lie in 
state. Between 1848 and 1865, the bodies of John Quincy Adams, 
Henry Clay, and Abraham Lincoln, as well as a number of Phila- 
delphia soldiers killed in the War, rested there. 

The movement for the preservation of historic sites, which by 
the 1870's was already evincing itself in other places, notably in 
connection with Mount Vernon, Valley Forge, and other sites 
associated with George Washington, became personified in Phila- 
delphia in the bustling energy of Colonel Frank M. Etting, a 
patriotic lawyer and Civil War veteran. Colonel Etting devoted 
himself wholeheartedly to the promotion of schemes for the restora- 
tion and preservation of the Assembly Room of Independence Hall 
—indeed, to some extent, of the entire building. In tune with the 
emotional climate of the time, Etting fostered a reverential, almost 
religious, attitude towards the Assembly Room which did much 
towards making Independence Hall in very fact a shrine. 

With the approach of the centennial of the Declaration of 
Independence, patriotism rose to new heights as the Nation paused 
to review its past. In Philadelphia, with preparations for a 
Centennial Exposition in progress, the zealous colonel seized the 
opportunity to urge upon the City Fathers a major restoration of 
Independence Hall, in view of the expected influx of visitors from 
all parts of the country to the exposition. As a result, Colonel 
Etting was appointed chairman of a committee for the restoration 
of Independence Hall, and proceeded in his task with a patriotic 
zeal not always matched with historical accuracy. Under his direc- 
tion furniture believed to have been used in 1776 replaced the 
collection of curios accumulated through the years, and the archi- 


* Cited in Riley, “Independence Hall Group,” Trans. Amer. Philos. Soc., 
XVEL-C), 35: 

*The Speech is quoted in full in the Philadelphia Public Ledger, Feb. 23, 
1861. 
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tectural features of the room itself were partially restored—a 
restoration which has remained substantially unchanged to this day.® 
With the excitement of the Centennial celebration over, the 
third period of the evolution of Independence Hall closed, with 
restoration or at least preservation in the future seemingly assured. 

The fourth period was by way of contrast one of relative quiet 
for Independence Hall, disturbed only by increasing visitation and 
by minor changes in the interior arrangement of the first floor. The 
old Supreme Court Chamber had become a museum, and the 
Liberty Bell, now firmly entrenched in legend, was established in 
the Tower Room. Thus the entire first floor was reserved for 
visitor use, although some offices of the City Administration re- 
mained on the second floor. And, perhaps most significantly, the 
building came to be referred to more and more in popular speech 
as “Independence Hall.” The Assembly Room, meanwhile, was 
evolving into the “Declaration Chamber.” 

It was now almost inevitable that sooner or later the entire 
building would be set aside as a public monument to the principles 
of the Declaration of Independence and the Constitution. By the 
last quarter of the nineteenth century, consciousness of our historic 
past had become so deeply ingrained in the national fabric that 
history and the preservation of historic buildings and sites became 
a subject of interest to many societies throughout the country.° 
And so, in the 1890's, City Council vacated the second floor and 
at the same time the Mayor appointed a committee of City repre- 
sentatives as well as a commission of leading citizens to continue 
on an expanded scale the program of restoration begun by Etting, 
involving the entire building and the Square. As the first step in 
this ambitious program, the Mills buildings of 1812 were replaced 
by an approximation of the original eighteenth-century wings and 
arcades of Independence Hall. Then, in 1898, the Daughters of 
the American Revolution undertook the restoration of the second 
floor. Completion of the project, however, was interrupted by a 
number of factors, including two World Wars and the Depression. 


® See Etting’s reports to the Mayor, published successively in 1873, 1874, 
and 1875, under the title Report of the Committee on Restoration of Inde- 
pendence Hall. Etting Papers, Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 

® Ronald F. Lee, United States: Historical and Architectural Monuments 
(published by the Historical Commission of the “Instituto Panamericano 
de Geografia y Historia,’ Mexico, D.F., 1951), 11-12. 
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INDEPENDENCE HAL LL, 1898 


Wings and arcades have been restored, resembling those of colonial days 
(see cover of this issue). This is how Independence Hall appears today 
from Market Street. 


Courtesy National Park Service 


It was not finally resumed until January 1, 1951, when the City of 
Philadelphia transferred custody of the Independence Hall group 
of buildings to the United States Department of the Interior for 
preservation and development by the National Park Service as 
part of the Independence National Historical Park Project. 

The survival of Independence Hall through two centuries of 
vigorous national growth, to become our foremost shrine, is justly 
a matter for patriotic pride. Even if this survival depended in part 
on chance, ever a vital force in history, it reflects the timely awaken- 
ing of interest in the historic past and stands today as tangible 
evidence of our early beginnings—an inspiration to this and future 
generations of Americans. 








BOOTH’S PLOT TO KIDNAP LINCOLN: 


By Ipa M. TarBELL 
Edited by Ernest C. Miller* 


Ida Tarbell Speaks Again 


DA M. TARBELL stands today for different things to dif- 

ferent people. 

There are, for example, aspiring young writers who are making 
added efforts to produce better writing after reading Miss Tar- 
bell’s “All in the Day’s Work,” which accurately portrays her 
early trials and later success as an editorial staff member on such 
magazines as “The Chautauquan,” “McClure’s Magazine,” and 
“The American Magazine.” 

Others have found Miss Tarbell’s worth in her excellent bio- 
graphical works, “The Life of Napoleon Bonaparte” and “Madam 
Roland,” resulting in part from her study and experiences in Paris. 

Closer to home and to the present, her volumes on business, busi- 
ness changes, and industrial leaders, such as her “Life of Elbert 
H. Gary” and “Owen D. Young,” established a standard for such 
writing that has seldom been equalled. 

To a host of Lincoln scholars and experts, and to the American 
public in general, Miss Tarbell’s “Life of Abraham Lincoln” 
stands as her supreme effort. In this she eulogized a man previ- 
ously made repulsive by some authors. She set straight some con- 
troversial Lincoln questions, and, most important, brought from 
hiding and saved for posterity many reminiscences that would 
otherwise have been lost forever. Lincoln and the Lincoln family 
were persistent endeavors with Miss Tarbell and all her life she 
collected material on them. When she prepared “In the Footsteps 
of the Lincolns,” she lifted that famous name from the category 
of “poor white trash” to its proper position. 

*Ernest C. Miller of Warren, Pennsylvania, an oil historian, has pre- 
pared the introduction and notes for this Ida Tarbell article because of 


his knowledge of the Wilkes Booth story. He is the author of three oil 
books and many historical articles pertaining to early oil history. 
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The oil industry remembers Ida Tarbell chiefly for her monu- 
mental book, “The History of the Standard Oil Company.” The 
work stands, after half a century, as the best examination of an 
oil corporate monopoly and as the best exposé of the gigantic “fist” 
once wielded by the Standard Oil Trust. It was an important work 
because Standard Oil was the first trust; the original group of 
founders created the trust charter and methods of operation; and 
they satisfied the trust ideal of complete commodity control. 

No one was better qualified than Ida Tarbell to write about 
this phase of oildom. Born, raised, and educated in the very heart 
of the world’s first oil field, she knew the oil business and its 
ramifications as no other capable journalist did. 

Ida Tarbell maintained a steady and constantly increasing in- 
terest in Allegheny College, her alma mater, and for more than 
thirty years served as a member of the Board of Trustees. In 1927 
she first planned to present her Lincoln Library to the college. The 
first shipment of eight hundred books, files, papers, documents and 
manuscripts arrived at the Reis Library at Allegheny College dur- 
ing 1939. During the next four years, more and more Lincoln 
material arrived at intervals from Miss Tarbell. Following her 
death early in 1944, the remaining Lincoln material was presented. 

Generous alumni and interested friends provided an impressive 
room for housing the material and adding to it. It is now known 
as the Tarbell Lincoln Collection. But, best of all, the material is 
available to all students at the college and to outsiders who are 
genuinely interested in what it has to offer. Miss Tarbell would 
be pleased with the uses made of her collection. 

The mass of letters, documents, and other material is being 
carefully inspected and classified by Dr. Stanley S. Swartley. This 
work will still take a considerable time. 

Mr. Philip M. Benjamin, Librarian of Allegheny’s Reis Library, 
first found the following hitherto unpublished Tarbell manuscript 
and brought it to my attention. It is given first publication here 
with the consent of the Faculty Library Committee of the college. 

It is obvious that Miss Tarbell’s interest in the “neglected epi- 
sode” of Lincoln’s assassination stemmed first, from her lengthy 
Lincoln work, and, second, from her acquaintance with the John 
Wilkes Booth tales rampant in the Pennsylvania oil country. 
Ernest C. MILLER 
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A Neglected Episode in the History of the 
Assassination of Abraham Lincoln 


HERE was no more exciting place in the United States in the 
‘ena of 1864—Washington and the battlefields of the 
Civil War aside—than a small tract in northwestern Pennsylvania 
known as the oil region. Five years before, in 1859, Nature’s stor- 
age places for the petroleum she had been manufacturing through 
the ages with such secrecy, as well as a practical method of tapping 
her reservoirs, had been discovered. 

The news had brought thousands to the country, building up 
a great, lusty, pushing population in which men of every kind 
were to be found—the city born and the country bred, the rich 
and the penniless, the ignorant and the cultivated, the honest man 
and the swindler. 

In this amazing crowd there was, in the summer of 1864, no 
more fascinating member than the brilliant young actor known the 
country over, John Wilkes Booth. 

There are many people in Franklin today who believe that he 
looked over the oil region before he came to settle there at this 
time. It is probably true, but so far as I have been able to find 
there is no proof of it. The winter of 1863-64 had been a busy 
one for him on the stage, and prosperous. That year he made 
some twenty thousand dollars, so he says, and he had closed the 
season with two weeks in New Orleans in April and five weeks in 
Boston closing the last week in May.’ 

Certain it is that the summer found him in the town of Franklin, 
Venango County, Pennsylvania, the county-seat and one of the 
leading oil centers. With Booth as a companion was a man who 
was already or soon was to be established as a dealer in oil lands, 
Joe B. Simonds.? The two had probably met in the theatre. It was 
not long before it was known in oil circles that Booth and Simonds, 
together with two men from Cleveland, Ohio, one of them a well 
known theatrical man, John A. Ellsler, and a friend of his, Thomas 
Y. Mears, had formed an oil company and were drilling a well 
across the river from Franklin, on a piece of land which Mears 
had bought in the spring.’ They called this company “The Dra- 
matic Oil Company.” 
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If you should look for the charter of this company you'd not 
find it. 

Mr. John F. Budke, a leading lawyer of Franklin, has made a 
thorough investigation of the activities of the Dramatic Oil Com- 
pany, collecting certified copies of all existing documents. In his 
judgment no such corporation ever existed. 

“It was the custom during the oil excitement,” he says, “for a 
company, in a sense that the word company suggests a group of 
men, to adopt a name for their enterprise.” 

This seems to have been what happened now. Booth and his 
friends, Simonds, Mears and Ellsler had decided to try their luck 
as oil producers and chose a name celebrating their profession. 
Proof that business was carried on under that name is ample. It 
is the name under which the company was assessed by the town- 
ship, the name used on an occasion the land was sold at Treas- 
urer’s sale; also it is the name under which the records concerning 
the land are indexed in the Venango County House. 

The new interest kept Booth in Franklin while a well was drill- 
ing. He liked the town. Franklin, indeed, was a fine old place. 
Not even the inundation of men rushing to make fortunes had 
destroyed its charm. True, there were not enough beds to go 
around. True also, you had to take pot luck for food. But in the 
general excitement and in the consciousness that Franklin was 
growing rich—a high grade oil having been discovered in its 
neighborhood—there was a general gaiety about the hustle. Booth 
liked the town and soon was very much at home on its streets 
and in many of its homes. 

There are men and women still living in or near Franklin who 
remember him. There are scores of those of middle life who have 
grown up on legends of him. They show you the house in which 
he lived, the room he occupied, the site of the oil well across the 
river in which he had an interest. They bring out mementoes of 
him, autographed photographs, a smart cane, a mirror with its 
wide old-fashioned mahogany frame he bought for his room. They 
tell you of his fastidiousness, particularly in the matter of towels. 
The town, over-run with strangers, was hard pushed even to find 
enough common towels. Booth insisted on his own and plenty of 
them, and it is still remembered. They tell how going to and from 
the house in which he lived he often passed a little shop in the 
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window of which the woman had the habit of placing her child. He 
always stopped to play with the little one, and if the child was not 
there, went in to ask if he were sick.* 

There are a few recollections, not so pleasant, of angry out- 
bursts when it was suspected that he had been drinking too much, 
but little of politics.» Few remember any expression, even a 
mild expression, of his opinion on the government, of war, of 
Lincoln. A. W. Smiley, who shared his hotel room with Booth 
and Simonds when they first came to Franklin and who kept up 
the acquaintance until Booth left in the fall, has written in his 
Recollections: “I never heard him say a word about any of the 
leading actors on either side of the Civil War, which was still in 
progress, or ever make any reference whatever to either the North 
or the South.”* They remember him as a likeable, fascinating 
creature, so much more agreeable to have around than most of 
the multitude that this mad search for wealth had thrust upon them. 

What these friends of Booth did not know, even suspect, was 
that he carried with him a load of bitter hate, that he was devel- 
oping a plot he believed would satisfy it, one that through this 
oil venture he hoped to get money to finance. It promised to be a 
highly expensive undertaking. 

If the tide of the Civil War had not turned against the South 
as it did in 1863, Booth, in all probability, would never have been 
more than a rather noisy critic of the Administration of the North. 
From boyhood he had loved the £*th and all her ways. For the 
North and her ways he had dislike, even contempt, and now the 
South he loved was being choked to death. The man responsible 
was Abraham Lincoln. As he went around the North playing in 
all its cities and larger towns he found a great multitude of men 
and women who felt as he did and were doing something about it. 

The North reeked with subversive activities. Every known tech- 
nique for embarrassing a government with which a man did not 
agree, particularly weakening the power of its leader, was tried 
out. A highly developed espionage flourished. There was sabotage 
on a huge scale, weeks of riot and arson in New York City, threats 
of epidemic from the poisoning of water or the scattering of dis- 
ease germs, raids from Canada, the freeing of Confederate pris- 
oners, the protection of deserters from the armies of the North. 
The most alarming form of anti-Administration activity was what 
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we call today the Bund, openly advocating disunion and slavery. 
One of these organizations had even set up as an independent gov- 
ernment. THE ORDER OF AMERICAN KNIGHTS, THE 
OAKS, they were called.* There were thousands of these Oaks 
handling plenty of money, planning a northwestern Confederacy 
which was to join the Southern Confederacy in overthrowing the 
North. They specialized in hindering enlistments, fighting the draft, 
stirring up discontent among Northern soldiers in the field. 

The success of all these undercover efforts to paralyze the 
North depended on breaking down the people’s faith in Lincoln, 
spreading and intensifying contempt and hate for him. They had 
much to work on that was contributed by the very supporters of 
the Northern cause. Lincoln’s conduct of the war was under 
the continual fire of Congress, the press, the unhappy masses try- 
ing to support the army and to keep the country behind the lines 
fed and clothed. 

Lincoln’s handling of slavery was held to be arbitrary and un- 
constitutional. So were his military commissions, arrests, impris- 
onments, drafts, his suspension of the right of habeas corpus. 
These were the charges they used to stamp him as an ambitious 
and brutal tyrant, aiming to fix himself perpetually on the coun- 
try, establish a dynasty. He was to be King Lincoln. 

When, in the summer of 1864, Booth came to Franklin, Penn- 
sylvania, he was not long in finding there were many in the town 
who shared this widespread contempt and distrust of the Pres- 
ident. The attitude of a large portion of the population was best 
expressed by its leading newspaper—the Venango Spectator, 
which had carried since the summer of 1862 at the head of its 
editorial page in black-faced type the following announcement: 


OUR PLATFORM 


Mr. Lincoln is not the United States Government. The 
Government is ours, and we owe allegiance to it; Mr. 
Lincoln is not ours, and we do not owe allegiance to him. 
Mr. Lincoln’s term of office is short and fleeting; the 
Government we hope, will last forever. 


This platform of the leading Franklin paper is evidence enough 
that Booth found himself in a town where there was strong cop- 
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perhead sentiment—strong enough to let it pass if he dropped an 
embittered word about Lincoln. It was a town where he could 
escape the antagonism which he ran up against in the theatre, 
strongly loyal to the North, which made him see red, often tempted 
him to violence. Here he could secretly mull over his plot to help 
the South.® It was a plot born of a situation which the Northern 
Government had itself created and which was causing cruel suf- 
fering to both sides. No more prisoners were to be exchanged. 
This resolution of the Northern Administration came out of its 
determination to keep the Confederate Army as weak as possible. 
To exchange men meant that the Southerners went back into the 
ranks. It prolonged the war. The result was that prisons on both 
sides were soon filled with half-starved, half-clothed men. The 
misery in the Northern prisons, particularly Camp Douglas near 
Chicago and Johnson’s Island in Lake Erie, was intensified by 
cruel cold. The horde of southern sympathizers in the North was 
making its chief aim the helping of these men to escape, and it 
was to this end that Booth was plotting. 

He was not plotting murder. The fact that he did murder Lin- 
coln has obscured the fact that the plan he was working on during 
the summer of 1864 in the Pennsylvania oil region was quite 
another matter: a plan for kidnapping the President of the United 
States, carrying him to Richmond in the belief that there his ex- 
change value would be so great that the Northern Administration 
would release the southern prisoners in order to get their Pres- 
ident back. 

It was a bold and not impractical undertaking if the group of 
conspirators he selected were chosen with care, if their move- 
ments were secretly and carefully planned, if execution was not 
attempted until each actor was letter-perfect in his role. But at 
no point was the conspiracy properly executed. George Bryan in 
his Great American Myth gives the best characterization of the 
group that Booth had selected: “Falstaffian.” It was just that. It 
was an army that moved on last minute rumors and whose under- 
takings were so helter skelter, so dangerous and foolish, that they 
always ended in failure. Alarmed at the futility of their efforts, 
the band finally disintegrated, leaving but four on the ground to 
back up Booth in what, after six months of efforts to kidnap, had 
become a determination to murder and no longer to murder one 
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man, but to murder a Cabinet along with the General-In-Chief 
of the Army. 

While Booth was building his crazy structure, transforming 
himself from a kidnapper to a murderer, he. never lost touch with 
Franklin. So far as I have been able to find out, no one of his 
associates there, business or social, had reason to think that he 
was active in subversive projects. They knew that he kept his in- 
terest in oil. Simonds, his agent, was in constant communication 
with him, but Simonds and his friends in the oil business, like 
his managers in the theatre, John Ford, McVickers of Chicago, 
were puzzled by his inattention to business and to profession. 
“Why,” theatrical people asked, “was John Wilkes Booth not 
filling the engagements he was offered?” As a matter of fact be- 
tween the end of his prosperous season of 1863-64 and the assas- 
sination on April 15, 1865, he filled but three engagements and 
all three of these benefits. What was the matter with him? Had 
he become a professional playboy? 

Simonds in Franklin was particularly disturbed by his inatten- 
tion to his oil interests. We know that he talked loudly of them 
to the men he was to engage in his conspiracy. The rumors of 
what he said came back to Simonds or perhaps he himself wrote 
them, for in February of 1865 Simonds wrote him, “You must 
not tell extravagant stories, John, about me. We work very hard 
and from the office derive so far a very comfortable income, but 
nothing even compares with what you used to make acting. We 
have not got rich yet, John, but when I do you'll be the first to 
know of it.” 

And then Simonds blasted the hope of speedy wealth from their 
Pithole investment. They’d been drilling and had the most tragic 
of oilmen’s many disasters in drilling: Tools stuck in the well. 
“T had hoped,” wrote Simonds, “and expected when I wrote you 
last that our well in Pithole would have been tested long before 
this, but three weeks ago just as the last boring was being done, 
the tools went down and stuck fast. I went to work systematically 
to get them out and hope to be successful this week and then go 
on again. The delay has been most vexatious.”?° 

Little wonder that Simonds, knowing how insistent Booth was 
on making quick money, should have written him in this letter: “I 
hardly know what to make of you this winter. So different from 
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your usual self. Have you lost all your ambition or what is the 
matter? Don’t get offended with me, John, but I cannot but think 
you are wasting your time spending the entire season in Wash- 
ington doing nothing when it must be expensive to live and all for 
no other purposes beyond pleasure.” 

Simonds and all Franklin were as startled into the realization 
of what Booth had been doing, something so far from pleasure, 
when on the morning of April 16 the news of his terrible deed 
first reached Franklin. It came to them over the railroad wires. 

A station agent was busy selling tickets for an early train when 
suddenly he halted his work crying out to his assistant, “My 
God, do you hear what is coming over the wires? President Lin- 
coln was shot last night in a theatre in Washington by John 
Wilkes Booth. Can it be possible that that is the John Wilkes 
Booth who was here last year we all knew so well?”™ 

It did not take long to learn that it was the man they knew 
so well. 

All day men gathered to discuss the meagre news coming in. 
There was an occasional outburst of rage; a stranger alighting 
from a train seemed to someone to look like Booth and he cried 
out his suspicion. It took the police to save the man. There were 
rare outbursts of satisfaction. “Goody, goody,” cried a girl of six- 
teen, only to find a strong hand over her mouth and a stern voice 
ordering her to shut up. But these were stray expressions. The 
town as a whole sorrowed. For months he had been a familiar and 
romantic figure in their streets, a great actor of a family of noble 
actors he had moved about quiet and friendly, always one of them. 

They followed the long search for him. It seemed incredible 
that he could long elude his pursuers. Where would he go? Would 
he come to them—his friends? It is still told in Franklin how on 
the evening of one of these days of doubt a group of well known 
men gathered in an office, all friends of Booth. What should they 
do, they asked one another, if, as they thought possible, he should 
steal back to Franklin? They were his friends. What does a man 
do for a friend even if that friend is the murderer of the Pres- 
ident of your country? 

These friends who might have been willing to shield him were 
not long in doubt. The news of his capture and death sent a wave 
of horror and apprehension to Franklin and the whole oil region. 
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What was their part in this? Had he accomplices? The Gov- 
ernment sent agents to see, but found nothing then or afterward 
to make them suppose that Booth’s connection with the oil busi- 
ness was any more than a phase of the wild, speculative interest, 
the hope to get rich quick that had swept the country.** Franklin 
dropped out of the picture. 

The fact that Booth had expected to finance by oil operation a 
plot which had turned out to be the most hideous crime in the 
history of this country, played no part in the Government's trial, 
intent as it was on proving that Booth was a tool of the Confed- 
erate Government, that it was Jefferson Davis and his cabinet that 
had planned the Assassination." 

The Government paid no attention to Franklin and the Dra- 
matic Oil Company, nor have any of the various biographers that 
have told in recent years, so often and so thrillingly, the story of 
his life and crime. 

But the end of the conspiracy trial, the final burial of Booth in 
the Booth lot in Baltimore, did not prevent a return of the man 
to the court records of Venango County. As I have said, deeds 
there show that in October of 1864 he sold to his brother, Junius 
Brutus, what remained to him of the land owned by the company." 
One would suppose this would be his last appearance in the Frank- 
lin records. There is another and a later one, very puzzling. As 
we have seen, Joe Simonds, a one-third owner, was left as 
Trustee of the land, a Trustee of Ellsler and the interest Booth 
had sold. But when he was not looking, as we may conjecture, a 
railroad was surveyed down the Allegheny River across from 
Franklin. It ran the length of the three acres of the Dramatic Oil 
Company. It was not until the summer of 1867, two years and 
three months after the supposed death of Booth, that Simonds 
took the matter up, securing by petition to the Judges of Venango 
County, disinterested persons to assess the damages. They were 
fixed at $1,400. Now the puzzling thing in the documents is that 
Simonds set himself down as Trustee for John Wilkes Booth. 

The persons whose bump of credulity is developed to a point 
where they write books to prove that Booth did not die and was 
not buried as the Government testimony tells us, might make 
something out of this document. They would find material too, in 
the fact that Simonds’ Petition to the Venango Judges was made 
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in Florida, that is, in Florida he swore before a Justice of the 
Peace that in 1867 he was acting as a Trustee for John Wilkes 
Booth.** 


Notes 


*Since Miss Tarbell wrote this manuscript considerable evidence has been 
found that John Wilkes Booth came to the Pennsylvania oil regions because 
he was physically unable to act any more at the time. 

As early as 1862 an unknown Boston critic wrote that Booth spoke from 
the throat, produced mongrel sounds, had a nasal quality in his voice which 
“.. . bodes great harm to his delivery if not checked at once... .” In 1863 
he was hampered by a form of bronchial trouble. 

During March, 1864, he opened in New Orleans, and one reporter wrote 
that “ he is at present laboring under a severe hoarseness. . . .” Eight 
days later the management of the St. Charles Theatre announced that, be- 
cause of a continued cold, Booth would have to take a short rest on orders 
from his doctor. Later he tried a few more performances, but the follow- 
ing week brought his stay to an end. 

For confirmation and added details consult: Boston (Mass.) Daily Adver- 
tiser, May 19, 1862; New Orleans (La.) Times, March 9, 21, and 27, 1864; 
Daily Picayune, New Orleans, April 3, 1864. 

Booth scorned such notices and any advice, and journeyed to Boston where 
he played at the Museum. Promptly a critic told his readers, “Mr. Booth 
played the part of ‘Evelyn’ at the Museum last evening with a tact, grace 
and appreciation of the character such as few but himself can exhibit upon 
the stage, the only drawback being the cold which restrains his voice.” 
Boston (Mass.) Transcript, April 27, 1864. 

*The correct name of Booth’s friend was Joseph H. Simonds. Formerly 
a teller at the Mechanics Bank in Boston, Simonds was much interested in 
the theatre and met John Wilkes during his appearances in Boston and 
perhaps during his visits at the home of his brother, Edwin Booth, who 
lived in nearby Dorchester. 

Simonds was of aid to John Wilkes in some Boston real-estate trans- 
actions and had a good financial background. It was logical that John should 
think he would make a good manager for oil properties. 

* The well was drilled on the Fuller Farm and the lease was for three 
and one-half acres. The lease was a mile south of Franklin, Pa., bordered 
on one side by the Allegheny River and on the other by the Franklin- Clarion 
turnpike. Cone, Andrew and Walter R. Johns, Petrolia: A Brief History of 
the Pennsylvania Petroleum Region (New York, 1870), p. 214. 

*In 1894 Mrs, J. T. P. Watson of Franklin related how Booth, en route 
from his rooming house to the U. S. Hotel where he took his meals, always 
stopped and talked with her son “Joie,” who was two years old in 1864. 
The boy sat in a large window that opened on the sidewalk. For details 
see Ernest C. Miller, “John Wilkes Booth in the Pennsylvania Oil Region,” 
Western Pennsylvania Historical a, March-June, 1948, p. 8. 

5 Of thirty-five interviews made by Louis J. Mackey in 1894 with people 
who knew Booth while he was in Franklin, seven of the people recalled 
angry outbursts by Booth. Several were said to have been caused by political 
discussions, while others seemed to have started from war news that favored 
the northern cause. 

° However, in Mackey’s second interview with Smiley, Mackey quotes 
Smiley as saying to him: “Booth’s remark regarding Lincoln was, ‘I would 
rather have my | right arm cut off at the shoulder than see Lincoln made 
President again.’ This was during Lincoln’s candidacy for the second time 
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and was brought out during a talk on politics of the day between Booth and 
some acquaintances on the ferryboat.” 

It was thirteen years later that Smiley reversed his position in his book 
A Few Scraps—Oily and Otherwise (Oil City, Pa., 1907), pp. 81-82. 

* Northern Democrats who wanted peace, often’ called “Copperheads,” 
formed the Order of American Knights through reorganization of the 
Knights of the Golden Circle during 1863. The next year the name was 
changed to the Sons of Liberty when C. L. Vallandigham became the com- 
mander of the organization. 

Stephen, Nathaniel W., Abraham Lincola and the Union (New Haven, 
1921), pp. 233-239. 

“While the owners of the Franklin newspaper were certainly anti-Lin- 
coln, the residents were not_anti-Union. Citizens held the largest mass meet- 
ing ever seen in Venango County at the courthouse park on April 22, 1861, 
“To uphold the U. S. government. . . .” Men started to enlist at once. Dur- 
ing the conflict, all or large percentages of seventeen companies were raised 
in Venango County. Of full companies from the caunty were the “Venango 
Grays” or Co. C of the 10th Regiment; Co. A and Co. E of the 121st Regi- 
ment; “The Petroleum Guards” or Co. I of the 142nd Regiment; and “The 
Lamberton Guards,” organized in 1862 when Lee’s Maryland invasion threat- 
ened Pennsylvania. This last unit went to Harrisburg but returned home 
without action following Antietam. Public meetings were held to raise 
bounty funds for volunteers, and_a Home Relief Association and Soldiers’ 
Aid Dime Society flourished in Franklin. Venange’s County Commissioners 
supported families of absent soldiers who were having a difficult time. For 
more detafis consult: Babcock, Charles, Venango County, Pennsylvania: 
Her Pioneers and People, Vol. I (Chicago, 1919) ; Newton, J. H., ed., His- 
tory of Venango County, Pennsylvania (Columbus, Ohio, 1879). 

°TIt seems doubtful if John Wilkes Booth retained his interest in oil as 
Miss Tarbell believed. His partner, Simonds, testified before the Military 
Commission that Booth had disposed of all his oil property before leaving 
Franklin. Previous to this testimony, Simonds had written a letter to the 
Provost Marshal at Meadville, Pa., in which he said: “In September he 
made his third and last visit here during which time a purchase of the land 
interest in the Allegheny River property was consummated he furnishing his 
third of the purchase money and by agreement between all the owners 
the conveyance was made in my name as Trustee and at my suggestion the 
accounts settled, and operations suspended. . . . This was no sooner con- 
summated than he requested me to prepare deeds conveying all his title 
and interest in the Allegheny River property to his brother, Junius Brutus 
Booth, two thirds and to myself one third, and all his interest in the Pithole 
property to his sister, he giving as a reason that his oil speculations had 
proved unprofitable and . . they served to draw away his mind and atten- 
tion from his profession. 

Consult : Letter of J. H. Simonds to Capt. D. V. Derrickson, April 25, 
1865, War Records Office, National Archives, Washington, D. C.; Pitman, 
Benn, The Assassination of President Lincoln and Trial of the Conspirators 
(Cincinnati, 1865), p. 45. Pitman’s volume is not entirely accurate nor is it 
a verbatim report, but a verbatim ac litteratim report of the trial testimony, 
which confirms Booth’s disposition of oil property, is available. See Poore, 
Ben Perley, The Conspiracy Trial for the Murder of the President (Boston, 
1865), pp. 39-42. This was a projected three volume report of which only 
two volumes were ever issued. 

*© Simonds is confusing when he wrote Booth during February, 1865, about 
the work on the Pithole well and property. But, while he doubtless had 
previously suggested to Booth that work be halted, early in 1865 gusher 
wells were struck along Pithole Creek, and this probably led Simonds to 
commence activity on the well there. 

“H. B. Smith, friend and roommate of Alfred Smiley, was selling rail- 
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road tickets with his hands and listening to the telegraph with his ears. 
Smiley was sitting in the same office. When Smith heard the news, he ac- 
tually said, “My God, Smiley, President Lincoln was shot last night in a 
theatre in Washington by John Wilkes Booth, theatrical performer. Can it 
be possible that it is the John Wilkes Booth that was here last summer 
that we all knew so well?” Quoted from Smiley’s 4 Few Scraps—Oily and 
Otherwise, p. 89. 

“There has never been any evidence produced that government agents 
visited Franklin to inspect Booth’s quarters, property, or to question his 
associates. But the legend persists. 

*Tt was not proved that Jefferson Davis or other highly placed Confed- 
erate officials or military officers were connected with Booth, his abduction 
plot, or the assassination. 

* Booth made a present of two-thirds of his Allegheny River oil property 
to his brother Junius; there was a consideration mentioned in the deed but 
the property was a gift. Junius Booth had told John Wilkes that he had 
no faith in the oil business and that he would never invest a cent in it. His 
statement to that effect can be —_— "" Kimmel, Stanley, The Mad Booths 
of Maryland (New York, 1940), p. 

% Apparently Joseph H. ol 7 Trustee, was inaccurate in describing 
the nature of his trusteeship when, from Florida, he petitioned the Court 
of Quarter Sessions of Venango County for redress against the Allegheny 
Valley Railroad. 








ANDREW BRADFORD: A PIONEER 
PRINTER OF PENNSYLVANIA 


By WALTER L. FERREE* 


te morning dawned clear and cool, and that sense of im- 
pending rain which had oppressed the good people of Phila- 
delphia and the surrounding country for the past week had lifted. 
The preceding day, which for all good Christians had been one 
of rest, had given no indication that the morrow would bring 
the sun. Such, however, was not unusual in October. 

The “Sign of the Bible” in Second Street had early given evi- 
dence of the industry of its owner, Mr. Andrew Bradford. Even 
before the sun shed its autumn rays over the restless surface of 
the Delaware, the occupants were astir. By mid-morning the 
printing shop, which was located on part of the ground floor, was 
the scene of activity which, despite its apparent disorderliness, 
was productive of results. The street outside had been carefully 
swept clear of mud, and its partial paving made the progress of 
a seedy, apprentice-looking young man less annoying than would 
otherwise have been the case. 

Benjamin Franklin had arrived in Philadelphia on a cool Oc- 
tober Sunday after the flight from his irate brother in Boston. 
He had spent the night at the inn of the “Crooked Billet” in 
Water Street from which he found his way to the printing estab- 
lishment of Andrew Bradford. His impression, as he entered 
the shop, is concisely expressed in his Autobiography as follows :* 


I found in the shop the old man his father, whom I had 
seen at New York, and who, traveling on horseback, had 
got to Philadelphia before me. He introduced me to his 
son, who reciv’d me civilly, gave me a breakfast, but 
told me he did not at present want a hand, being lately 


*Dr. Walter L. Ferree is Assistant Professor of History at the Pennsyl- 
vania State University, teaching at the Ogontz Center. 

*Smyth, Albert Henry (ed.), The Writings of Benjamin Franklin Col- 
lected and Edited with a Life and Introduction, 10 vols. (New York, 1905- 
1907), I (Autobiography), 249-257; Van Doren, Carl, Benjamin Franklin 
(New York, 1938), pp. 38-41. 
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suppli’d with one; but there was another printer in 
town, lately set up, one Keimer, who perhaps might 
employ me; if not, I should be welcome to lodge at his 
house, and he would give me a little work to do now and 
then till further business should offer. 


Andrew Bradford, born at Philadelphia in 1686, was at this 
time thirty-seven years old and was the second Bradford to print 
at that place. His father, William Bradford, had established a press 
there in 1685 and found himself in trouble with the Pennsylvania 
authorities almost from the first. As a result of his arrest and im- 
prisonment in 1692-1693, he had gladly accepted the suggestion 
of Benjamin Fletcher, Governor of both Pennsylvania and New 
York, to leave Philadelphia and establish his printing house on 
the Hudson.* 

Thus Andrew, although a native of Pennsylvania, grew up and 
received his training in the neighboring colony. There is no record 
of his having received any formal education, but tutors were ob- 
viously available, for his later literary efforts and his handwriting, 
several specimens of which are extant, indicate nothing like 
illiteracy.’ After he had served his apprenticeship in the family 
print shop, he and his father apparently formed a partnership 
which lasted a little more than a year. At least two books were 
published by them before the partnership was dissolved because 
of the moving of the younger member to Philadelphia in 1712.* 

The general reason for Bradford’s return to the place of his 
birth is clear enough, but the details are not entirely obvious. In 
1712, the Pennsylvania Colonial Assembly decided that the laws 
of the province ought to be printed, so William and Andrew Brad- 
ford came from New York to bid on the work.® The latter secured 
the contract, since his type was vastly superior to that of either 


*McMurtrie, Douglas C., A History of Printing in the United States: 
The Story of the Introduction of the Press and of its History and Influence 
during the Pioneer Period in each State of the Union, Vol. Il (Middle and 
South Atlantic States) (New York, 1936), II, 1-9; 14. 

* Jones, Horatio Gates, Andrew Bradford, Founder of the Newspaper Press 
in the Middle States of America (Philadelphia, 1869), p. 13; see also a 
receipted bill, “Andrew Bradford to Thomas Frame & Company, a receipted 
bill for Stationery,” May 7, 1735, Society Collection, Hist. Soc. Pa. 

*McMurtrie, op. cit., II, 14; Jones, op. cit., pp. 13-14; Thomas, Isaiah, The 
History of Printing in America with a Biography of Printers and an Account 
of Newspapers, 2 vols., second edition (Albany, 1874), I, 227. 

® Tbid., I, 224-225. 
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Jansen or Taylor, the other printers who had submitted bids.* The 
price agreed upon was £100, exclusive of paper, for five hundred 
bound copies. The faith of the Assembly was pledged to sustain 
his efforts and the work, known to the legal profession as “Brad- 
ford’s Laws of 1714,” a folio volume of 184 pages, was issued in 
the year mentioned.’ 

Bradford's first printing venture in Pennsylvania did not, how- 
ever, prove profitable to him. The laws were printed in the order 
in which the provincial assembly had passed them, and many of 
them had already been voided by action of the Board of Trade 
and of the Privy Council. Consequently, in August of the same 
year, the Speaker of the Assembly issued his warrant for the 
amount of £50 so that Bradford could be reimbursed for the 
loss he had incurred.® 

In 1714 Bradford also printed sixty copies of the laws of the 
Province for the current year for £34 7s. 6d., and in 1718 a similar 
contract was consummated.® Then in 1728 he again published the 
collected laws of Pennsylvania.'® 

The work undertaken for the Assembly was only part of that 
which engaged Bradford’s attention. He is said to have taken over 
the press which the Society of Friends had installed on the second 
floor of their school house. The rent for the press and printing- 
office was £10 per year."! 

In addition to the above, Bradford could be termed the official 
printer for the colony of Maryland since he did the printing for 
that province until the establishment of a press there in 1726,"* It 
is also possible that he printed an issue of paper money for the 
province of New Jersey in either 1726 or 1727.* He also printed 
the usual number of tracts, almanacs and pamphlets one could 
expect from a printer in his position." 


* Scharf, J. Thomas and Thompson, Westcott, History of Philadelphia, 

1609-1884, 3 vols. ey 1884), I, 224; Thomas, op. cit., I, 223-227. 
7 Jones, op. cit., pp. 15-16 

* Thomas, op. cit., L 226-227. 

* Scharf and Westcott, op. cit., I, 224. 

® McMurtrie, op. cit., II, 14. 

“ Smith, Joseph, Short Biographical Notices of William Bradford, Reinier 
Jansen, Andrew Bradford, and — Keimer, Early Printers in Pennsyl- 
vania (London, 1891), pp. 17-18 

“ Thomas, op. cit., I, 320. 

#8 Watson, John F, Annals of Philadelphia, and Pennsylvania, in the Olden 
TURES S cs (Philadelphia, 1900), III, 440. 

“ Scharf and Westcott, op. cit., I, 224. 
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Supplementary to his printing, Bradford could be considered a 
merchant in his own right. Connected with his printing establish- 
ment which, as has been noted, was “The Sign of the Bible” on 
Second Street, was a typical early eighteenth century general 
store. There one might buy whalebone, live geese feathers for bed- 
ticks and pillows, pickled sturgeon, chocolate, Spanish snuff, lamp 
black, beaver hats, silk goods, Bohea tea, and, as the wealth. of the 
colony increased, more luxurious and expensive items. Blank 
books, pamphlets, re-bound Bibles, etc., bound in his own bindery, 
were also available as well as other examples of the stationer’s 
trade.'® 


The names of only a few of Bradford’s apprentices can be 
ascertained. In 1719-1720 he had at least two young men working 
for him: Reyner Johnson worked as a bookbinder and Henry 
Coulton as a printer. Another probable apprentice was Isaiah 
Warner.’* After Bradford’s death, Warner formed a partnership 
with his former master’s widow, Cornelia, and for a short time the 
Mercury was published jointly by them. Undoubtedly the most 
noted of Bradford’s apprentices was Aquilla Rose. He became 
the principal workman in the printing house as well as the secre- 
tary to the General Assembly, and was a young man of excellent 
character.**7 His death, which occurred in the summer of 1723,'$ 
occasioned the journey of Benjamin Franklin to Philadelphia.'* 
It was Aquilla Rose who aided materially in launching the Amer- 
ican Weekly Mercury. 


Number one of the Mercury appeared on Tuesday, December 22, 
1719. It was the fourth newspaper, in point of time, published in 
British North America and the first issued in the Middle Colonies.*° 
The imprint was as follows: “Philadelphia Printed, and sold by 
Andrew Bradford at the Bible in the Second Street and John 
Copson in the High Street, where advertisements are taken in.” 


‘* Thomas, of. cit., I, 227-228; Jones, op. cit., pp. 17-18; American Weekly 
Mercury, passim, 1719- Nov., 1742. 

‘© Thomas, op. cit., I, 245. 

 Ibid., I, 230. 

8 Scharf and Westcott, op. cit., I, 228. 

'° Smyth, op. cit., I, 249-257. 

” Thomas, op. cit., II, 132- 133, states that the Mercury was the third paper 
published in British North America, but Ingram, John Van Ness, A Check 
List of American Eighteenth Century Newspapers in the Library of Con- 
gress (Washington, 1936), calls it the fourth in America. 
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For the better part of the first two years of its existence Copson 
was associated with Bradford in the publication of the Mercury.*' 
The following advertisement appeared in the first number : 


This paper will be Publish’d Weekly, and shall con- 
tain an Impartial account of Transactions, in the Several 
States of Europe, America, etc. All Persons that are will- 
ing to Encourage so Useful an Undertaking at the Mod- 
erate rate of Ten Shillings a Year for the City of 
PHILADELPHIA Fifteen Shillings for New-Jersey, 
New-York, and Maryland. Twenty Shillings for Virginia, 
Rhode-Island, and Boston Proclamation Money, (To be 
paid Quarterly) are Desired to send their Names and 
places of Abode to any of the following Persons. Viz... . 


Men were then named in New York, Annapolis, Williamsburg, 
Hampton, Va., New Castle, Salem, Amboy, Burlington, and “Mr. 
ANDREW BRADFORD, at Philadelphia.” 

The dividends paid by the paper were obviously small, since 
John Copson soon withdrew from the partnership and in 1721 
opened the first insurance business in Philadelphia. The May 21, 
1721, issue of the Mercury omits his name from the imprint. From 
May, 1721, to December, 1725, William Bradford, father of An- 
drew, had his name included in the imprint to the effect that he 
was selling the Mercury in New York. The imprint was again 
altered in January, 1730, to include the following: “Price 10s per 
Annum. All sorts of Printing Work done cheap, and old Books 
neatly bound.” In 1738 Bradford moved his place of business from 
Second Street to Front Street, and the imprint was changed ac- 
cordingly.** Another alteration occurred in 1739. At that time his 
nephew and foster son, William, became his partner; this arrange- 
ment lasted about eleven months.** From that time until his death 
in 1742 Bradford published the paper alone.*® 

The Mercury was printed on a pot half-sheet, although some- 
times a whole sheet of pot was used. It was printed on type of 
various sizes such as small pica, pica, and English. In Number 


* Thomas, op. cit., II, 132-133. 

= 4m. Mercury, Dec. 22, 1719 (# 1). This advertisement also appeared 
in Numbers 2, 3, 5, 6, and 7. 

*% Thomas, op. cit., II, 132-133; Am. Mercury, passim. 

* Thomas, op. cit., II, 227-228. 

* McMurtrie, op. cit., II, 16. 
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22, two cuts were introduced, each of which was rather crudely 
engraved. The one on the left, at the top of the first page, repre- 
sented Mercury carrying his caduceus ; he was represented walking 
with his wings outspread. The other cut represented a postman 
riding at full speed. The heading of the Mercury remained un- 
changed until September 11, 1740, when it appeared with three 
cuts. On the left was Mercury; in the center, a town, most likely 
supposed to represent Philadelphia; and, on the right, a postman 
on horseback. 

On two occasions Bradford’s conduct of the Mercury caused him 
to run afoul of the provincial authorities. The first was in 1721, 
when, under Governor William Keith, the public finances had 
become confused and Bradford published a seemingly innocuous 
item in the Mercury.** He was summoned before the Council and 
warned. In 1729 the reprimand was more severe. The occasion 
this time was his publishing of Number 31 of the “Busy Body” 
on the tendency of political power to perpetuate itself. Bradford 
was bound over for court, but the decision reached is not known. 
In neither instance did his paper suffer any interruption.” 


In general, the typography of the Mercury was equal to that of 
Franklin’s Gasette. Anyone perusing both papers will observe a 
great lack of uniformity in their individual appearance. The addi- 
tion of new type, the care and cleaning of the type itself, and 
attention to other small technical details make it difficult to con- 
demn the one and praise the other. 


The problems attending the publication of a newspaper in the 
early part of the eighteenth century in America were not confined 
to producing a page typographically presentable. Presses were ex- 
pensive, difficult to obtain, and all of Bradford’s press materials 
and repair parts came from England. He was fortunate in having a 
convenient source for his supply of paper, the Rittenhouse Mill in 
Roxborough.”* The best paper, however, still came from England 
and other European countries. As with the paper, the best ink 
was also imported from abroad. Bradford, however, manufactured 
some of his own, but all of his finer work was done with the im- 


* Am. Mercury, Jan. 2, 1721/2 (# 107). 

* Jones, op. cit., pp. 23-26. 

* Jones, H. G., Héstorical Sketch of the Rittenhouse Paper Mill, the First 
Erected in America, A. D. 1690 (Philadelphia, 1863), p. 27. 
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ported product. These material obstacles were as nothing in com- 
parison with the inertia of the average American : the colonists were 
definitely not a reading people. Thus Bradford had no public to 
which he could readily cater; he not only had to print his paper 
but he had the much more difficult task of teaching the average 
American to lay aside his provincial ways and become a person 
of moderate culture. 

This, no doubt, was partly responsible for the type of news 
which dominated the pages of the Mercury. A greater part of the 
various issues of the paper were invariably devoted to a discussion 
of foreign news, which, of a necessity, was several months old. 
Local news was generally confined to announcements concerning 
the arrival and departure of ships. In addition to this type of com- 
mercial news there was nearly always a section devoted to the 
prices of various staples, such as flour, sugar, meats, lumber, 
tobacco, etc. Conditions of navigation were generally noted—was 
the Delaware free of ice? were the pirates particularly bad in a 
certain region ?—and other facts of interest to merchants and their 
friends. What we would call purely local news went almost un- 
noticed. Perhaps Bradford did not deem it worthy of his attention, 
or he may have felt that a discussion of such prosaic things would 
be a “tale twice told” and that the public would not, in general, 
patronize a paper devoted to that which was supposed to be com- 
mon gossip. An occasional murder is mentioned, the activities of 
highwaymen and other thieves are given considerable spread, but 
when it comes to any connected story of the happenings of Phila- 
delphia and vicinity, very little is inserted.” 

The advertising columns of the Mercury not only present a 
panorama of early eighteenth century society but also contain 
elusive hints as to the ideas and methods of its editor. One becomes 
aware that slaves and apprentices frequently ran away and that 
handsome rewards were offered for their return ;*° that the Indians 
were neither immune to smallpox nor slavery ;*' and that it was 
quite usual for indentured servants to flee from their masters."* 
Mercantile and real estate notices appeared in nearly every issue 


” Am. Mercury, passim. 

® Tbid., Dec. 29, 1719 (# 2), Jan. 5, 1719/20 (# 5). 

™ Tbid., Mar. 24, 1720 (# 14, also in #15 and #17). 

%2 Tbid., Mar. 1, 1719/20 (# 11, also included in a shortened version in # 12 
and # 13). 
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of the paper, and usually according to a fixed pattern. Bradford 
obviously gave special rates to those patrons who inserted adver- 
tisements in three separate issues, since that number of repetitions 
was most frequent. Sometimes they were written by the sponsor, 
but more often either Bradford or one of his assistants actually 
prepared the copy. This is demonstrated by a uniformity of spell- 
ing, capitalization, and punctuation—a uniformity which is oc- 
casionally broken by the introduction of a “foreign” touch. 

The literary department is the only other section of the Mercury 
which deserves our attention; it was creditable and in no way 
inferior to that in Franklin’s Pennsylvania Gazette. Neither journal 
contained much that was editorial; and, contrary to what is gen- 
erally supposed, Franklin wrote very little for his own paper. 
Probably the best of his newspaper compositions were those articles 
which, as a group, are known as the “Busy Body” and which ap- 
peared in the American Mercury. Many times the literary merits 
of Bradford’s Mercury and Franklin’s Gazette “are brought into 
immediate comparison by articles from week to week responding 
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to each other.”” The Mercury articles are usually superior to those 
of the Gazette in vigor and are never inferior in the nicety of lan- 
guage and the elegance of phraseology. The philosophical tendencies 
of the two editors colored their work and added decided tone to 
their respective papers.** 

After Bradford’s death, the Mercury was continued by his 
widow, Cornelia. She conducted the paper alone, with the exception 
of a period of about twenty months ( March 1, 1743, to October 18, 
1744) ,** during which time Isaiah Warner was her partner. The 
final publication date for the Mercury is unknown but it was 
probably early in 1747. The last issue that has been located is 
that of May 22, 1746.*° 

During the first eleven years of Bradford’s stay in Philadelphia, 
he had a practical monopoly of the printing business. It was not 
until the autumn of 1723 that Samuel Keimer established his press 
and began to compete with Bradford for the patronage of the city 
and province. With the arrival of Franklin the stage was set for 
a three-way rivalry, At frst it existed only between Bradford and 
Keimer; then, when Fr2::<lin became a factor in local affairs, 
Keimer was gradually forced out of business. Of the remaining 
two, fate permitted Franklin to outlive his rival. 

Keimer and Bradford first became competitors over the printing 
of William Sewel’s The History of the Rise, Increase, and Progress, 
of the Christian People Called Quakers. Bradford’s aunt, Tacy 
Sowle Raylton, had published the first edition of this book in 
London in 1722, and the second edition shortly thereafter. About 
1725, the Friends’ Committee on the Press in Philadelphia re- 
quested Bradford to print the History. . . . Because, however, of 
numerous delays and misunderstandings, the contract was given 
to Keimer. In the meantime, Bradford, who saw an opportunity not 
only to make a quick profit but also to weaken a business rival, 
purchased a large number of the London printing. Even though 
Keimer had secured five hundred subscribers for his, as yet, un- 
completed third edition, Bradford addressed the yearly meeting 
of the Friends and asked for aid in disposing of the seven hundred 


* Jones, Andrew Bradford ... , pp. 32-34. 
“Ingram, op. cit., p. 220. 
® Tbid., p. 221. 
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copies of the imported edition. The Friends’ reply was, of course, 
a resounding “‘No.’’** 


The feud growing out of the publishing of the History... , and 
of a subsequent almanac, was still in evidence in 1728 wher Keimer 
started his newspaper, The Universal Instructor. . . . In this 


venture he showed that he was a braggart of no mean proportions 
as well as being of “eccentric mind.’’** The prospectus for his paper 
contained the following comments about Bradford's Mercury: 


Whereas many have encouraged me to publish a paper 
of intelligence; and whereas the late Mercury has been 
so wretchedly performed as to be a scandal to the name 
of printing, and to be truly styled non-sense in folio, this 
therefore is to notify that I shall begin November 1:ext, 
a most useful paper to be entitled the Pennsylvania 
Gazette or Universal Instructor. [Since I have] dwelt 
at the fountain of intelligence in Europe, [I will be able 
to publish a paper which will please all and give offense 
to none].** 


After publishing only thirty-nine numbers of The Universal In- 
structor in All Arts and Sciences and Pennsylvania Gazette, Keimer 
sold the paper to Franklin. The latter was largely responsible for 
the journal’s early demise, since Keimer’s uninspiring extracts 
from Chamber's Encyclopaedia stirred him to write the “Busy 
Body” series. These articles, designed in part to ridicule the Uni- 
versal Instructor, began to appear in the Mercury on February 4, 
1728/29, and in less than a year Keimer left Philadelphia.*® Some- 
time later, i.e., in 1734, the latter directed some poetic jibes at 
Bradford, who was postmaster in Philadelphia, and at his father, 
who was prospering in New York, viz.: 


In Penn’s wooden country Type feels no disaster. 

The Printers grow rich; one is made their Post Master; 
His father, a Printer, is paid for his work, 

And wallows in plenty, just now, at New York, 

Though quite past his labour, and old as my Grannum, 
The Government pays him, pounds sixty per annum.*° 


*® McMurtrie, op. cit., II, 17-19. 

* Smyth, op. cit., I (Autobiography), 257-258. 

* Watson, op. cit., II, 395-396. 

® Smyth, op. cit., II, 100-103. Franklin continued the publication of the 
Universal Instructor ... under the shorter name of the Pennsylvania Gasette. 

*° Watson, op. cit., I, 546. 
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The withdrawal of Keimer from newspaper activity in Phila- 
delphia cleared the stage for the rivalry between Franklin and 
Bradford. Within the space of five to eight years they clashed over 
the government printing contract in Pennsylvania—Franklin se- 
cured it ; over the position of postmaster in Philadelphia—Franklin 
replaced Bradford; and, finally, over the publication of America’s 
first magazine. 

About the middle of 1740 Franklin decided to execute his long- 
contemplated plan for a literary magazine. A tentative agreement 
was made with John Webbe, a lawyer and minor literary figure, 
to serve as its editor. The latter, who was on very good terms with 
Bradford, disclosed the plans in hopes of making a better arrange- 
ment for himself. It would appear that Bradford had also been 
toying with the idea of publishing a magazine, and when the op- 
portunity of forestalling Franklin presented itself, he decided to 
bring his plans to fruition—with Webbe as editor. In the Mercury 
for October 30, 1740, Bradford printed a prospectus for a publica- 
tion to be called the American Magazine, or Monthly View of the 
Political State of the British Colonies, Franklin decided to bring 
his plans for The General Magazine and Historical Chronicle for 
all the British Plantations in America to maturity, and a race en- 
sued to determine which journal would be presented first. Brad- 
ford’s periodical was issued three days before Franklin’s and thus 
became the first magazine to be published in the colonies. In con- 
trast to Franklin’s General Magazine . . . , which was written by 
and for Anglo-Americans, the American Magazine . . . paid little 
or no attention to provincial literary affairs; rather, it regaled its 
readers with reprints from popular English publications. Neither 
venture lasted out the year because of the parochialism of the reading 
public.* 

The clash between Bradford and Franklin over the launching of 
their respective magazines merely intensified the friction which 
already existed as a result of the post office controversy. Bradford 
had been appointed postmaster for the city of Philadelphia some- 


“ McMurtrie, op. cit., II, 16; Van Doren, of. cit., pp. 119-120; Adams, 
James Truslow, Provincial Society, 1690-1763 (vol. III of A History of 
American Life) (New York, c. 1927), pp. 268-269. The first number of the 
American Magasine .. ., i.e., the January issue, was published on Feb. 13, 
1741. 
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time in the spring of 1728,** but that title does not appear in the 
Mercury imprint until June 29, 1732. He succeeded Henry Flower 
in that position and remained in office for nine years.** 

Franklin was quite dissatisfied with Bradford’s conduct of the 
post because the latter had the privilege of sending his papers free 
of postage but refused to give the Gazette the same right. Even- 
tually, in 1735, Franklin received permission from Colonel Spots- 
wood, the Postmaster General, to send his paper postage free.*! 
He charged, however, that Bradford continued to forbid it and 
that in order to send his papers he had to bribe the riders.*® It is 
little wonder, then, that Franklin connived to secure the dismissai 
of Bradford and the appointment of himself. Bradford’s failure to 
render his accounts punctually placed Colonel Spotswood in an 
embarrassing position with the result that Franklin secured the 
office, effective April 1, 1737.*° 

Obviously, Andrew Bradford was not punctual in meeting his 
financial obligations. Neither was he aggressive in collecting the 
amounts due him. In settling his estate after his death in 1742 it 
was discovered that Thomas Penn owed Cornelia Bradford £6 
15s. 8'Y%d. for postal services her late husband had rendered the 
proprietor between August 16, 1732, and March 30, 1737. Penn 
also was obligated to the Bradford estate to the extent of £19 
1'%d. for stationer’s supplies, which amount had accumulated 
over the years 1737-1740.*7 

In spite of Franklin’s opinion of Bradford, his fellow citizens 
obviously entertained a high respect for his character and integrity. 
He was elected to the City Council of Philadelphia on October 3, 
1727, which position he held until his death fifteen years later.** 
He served as a vestryman of Christ Church for at least eleven 


“This statement appeared in the Mercury, Apr. 4, 1728, “[Hereafter] the 
Post Office will be kept at the house of Andrew Bradford.” 

“Jones, Andrew Bradford ..., p. 20; Scharf and Westcott, op. cit., I, 
206; “Account of Thomas Penn with the Estate of Andrew Bradford,” Penn 
Papers, III, 292 (HSP). 
on James Melvin, History of American Journalism (Boston, 1917), pp. 

“Smyth, op. cit., I (Autobiography), 308-309. 

“Account of Thomas Penn with the Estate of Andrew Bradford,” Penn 
Papers, III, 292 (HSP). 

* Ibid. 


* Thomas, op. cit., I, 229; Jones, Andrew Bradford ..., p. 26; Watson, 
op. cit., III, 441. 
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years,*® having been elected to that position on Easter Monday, 
April 11, 1726.°° In 1739, when Christ Church was being enlarged, 
considerable money was needed. Out of more than two hundred 
subscribers, Bradford ranked among the first ten in generosity."' 

Bradford was without reserve, “rather easy in his circumstances, ” 
and, as Franklin points out, * ‘nel very anxious about the business.” 
Judging by the advertisements in the Mercury, he did a flourishing 
business at his store. Consequently one is entirely justified in con- 
sidering Bradford one of the “first” citizens of early Pennsylvania. 

Bradford's home life was eminently congenial during most of his 
active life. He had no children, but his first wife was an affectionate 
companion and a kindly foster mother to her husband’s nephew, 
William, whom they adopted and reared as their own. Unfortunately 
for both William and his uncle, Mrs. Bradford died in December, 
1739. Bradford did not remain a widower long, since in 1740 he 
married Miss Cornelia Smith, a relative of his father’s second 
wife. The second Mrs. Bradford was, according to repute, a rather 
handsome and capable woman, and one who seemed determined to 
manage both the person and business of her spouse. She was 
desirous that the adopted nephew should, when he came of age, 
marry her adopted niece. William’s affections, however, were en- 
gaged elsewhere and her plan was frustrated. She became prejudiced 
against him and her unkind treatment forced him to leave the house 
of his foster father. She also prevailed upon her husband to revoke 
the will that he had made in William’s favor and to name her as the 
chief beneficiary. It was also due to her machinations that the 
partnership between William and his uncle, which had been formed 
in December, 1739, was terminated in December, 1740. 

Thus Andrew Bradford’s last years were not replete with that 
domestic happiness which is the ambition and dream of every man. 
He fell ill during the first part of November, 1742, and died the 
night of November 23 at the age of fifty-six.** 


* Washburn, Louis C., Year Book and Remembrancer oj Christ Church, 
Philadelphia: 1695-1912, p. 11. Other distinguished Vestrymen (1717-1761) 
were acting Governors Gookin, Keith, and Palmer, several members of the 
governor’s council, Charles Willing and other Mayors of Philadelphia. 

% Jones, Andrew Bradford ..., p. 26. 

“Dorr, Benjamin. A Historical Account of Christ Church, Philadelphia 
... A. D. 1695, to A. D. 1841, pp. 71-72. 

* Thomas, op. cit., I, 229; Smyth, op. cit., 1 (Autobiography), 308. 

* Thomas, op. cit., 3 241-242. 








A MOUNTAIN IN PERTHSHIRE 


By Tuomas D. Copr* 


CHEHALLIEN, the Hill of the Caledonians, was introduced 
S into Pennsylvania history by an experiment performed on the 
mountain during the 1770’s. Benjamin Franklin had a hand in it, 
and other men associated with our Commonwealth were major 
participants. The experiment had a positive outcome and the re- 
sults play an ever increasing role in our lives. 





RIVER TAY AND SCHEHALLIEN 
From near Aberfeldy, showing southeastern foothills. 
Photo by Valentine, Dundee 


The principle of Universal Gravitation announced by Isaac New- 
ton in 1687 asserts that every particle of matter in the Universe 
attracts every other particle. That is to say, my hand and the pen 
for which it reaches attract each other. Isaac Newton dealt con- 
vincingly with the sun and the planets and comets that circulate 
around it. He transferred the mutual attractions of the earth and 
the apple to the earth and the moon and proved his case. And 


*Dr. Thomas D. Cope, Professor Emeritus of Physics, University of Penn- 
sylvania, is the author of a number of important recent studies, undertaken for 
the American Philosophical Society, of Mason and Dixon and Benjamin 
Franklin’s contacts with them. 
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finally late in life, in his System of the World, Sir Isaac con- 
sidered the lesser bodies. He said: 


The forces due to relatively very small bodies are inap- 
preciable. Whole mountains will not be sufficient to pro- 
duce any sensible effect. A mountain of an hemispherical 
figure, three miles high, and six broad, will not by its 
attraction draw the plumb-line two minutes out of the 
true perpendicular. 


This assertion, first published in 1727, was a challenge to men 
of science. It had to be put to the test. Today an undergraduate, 
apt in physical science, can confirm it by a simple calculation, such 
as Sir Isaac made. 

During the 1730's French scientists, members of the Royal 
Academy of Sciences, were sent to the Andes by order of the 
King of France to measure an arc of meridian under the Equator. 
Messieurs Bouguer and de la Condamine of this expedition decided 
to test Sir Isaac’s prediction about the deflection of the plumb-line 
on the flanks of Chimborazo. The outcomes were disappointing. 
Their instruments lacked the sensitivity necessary. And at their 
stations high on the mountain, low temperature, high winds, snow, 
and flying dust blinded and benumbed the observers. Bouguer pro- 
posed that the trial be repeated on smaller and denser mountains. 
“It is very probable,” said he, “that we shall find in France or 
England some hill of sufficient size... .” 

In 1772 Rev. Nevil Maskelyne, His Majesty's Astronomer at 
the Royal Observatory Greenwich, read a proposal to the Royal 
Society that a suitable hill be found in the British Isles and that 
the experiment be performed. He suggested hills in Yorkshire, 
Lancashire, and in Cumberland for consideration. And he reminded 
the Society that it owned a superior instrument which combined 
a plumb-line, a telescope, and a graduated arc for measuring the 
angle between the axis of the telescope and the plumb-line. With a 
simple change in the suspension of the plumb-line, this instrument 
would be adequate. 

The suggestion was accepted by the Society, and at its meeting 
held on July 23, 1772, the Council of the Society named the Hon. 
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Mr. Cavendish, Rev. Mr. Horsley, the Astronomer Royal, Dr. 
Franklin, and the Hon. Mr. Barrington a committee 


for considering some experiments which are proposed to 
be made for measuring the Attraction of Hills and Moun- 
tains; and that they have power to draw upon the 
Treasury for what money they think expedient and nec- 
essary. 


Of this committee of five Dr. Franklin was the agent for Penn- 
sylvania in London, looking after the interests of the Province, 
and agent for Georgia, New Jersey, and Massachusetts as well. 
And while the Astronomer Royal, Rev. Nevil Maskelyne, never 
set foot on Pennsylvania soil, he was no stranger in the Province. 
For while Mason and Dixon were in America, from 1763 to 1768, 
surveying the boundaries between Maryland and Pennsylvania and 
the Three Lower Counties, and doing scientific work for the Royal 
Society, Nevil Maskelyne was by appointment of the Royal Society 
their counselor in all of their work for the Society. 

On June 3, 1769, the American Philosophical Society had done 
notable work in observing the transit of Venus. The planning for 
this achievement was done not in Philadelphia alone but also in 
London where, beginning in 1765, Franklin and Maskelyne as 
Fellows of the Royal Society, and during much of the time mem- 
bers of its Council, worked together in aiding the Philadelphia 
astronomers to prepare and equip themselves for the undertaking. 
On the day of the transit Maskelyne observed from Greenwich 
while the Philadelphians were observing from Norriton, from 
State House Yard, and from Lewes on Delaware Bay. For his 
great services to science Rev. Nevil Maskelyne had been elected 
a member of the American Philosophical Society on January 18, 
1771. 


The committee for the Attraction of Mountains was an active 
one. At a meeting held on June 24, 1773, Council ordered: 


that Mr. Charles Mason be employed in the Observation 
respecting the Attraction of Mountains in Scotland, (pro- 
vided Glendilt appears proper for the purpose) at the 
rate of £50 for his expenses for three months, if a longer 
time, more in proportion. 
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And it was further ordered: 


that the Committee for the Attraction of Mountains be 
empowered to take and employ such of the Society’s 
Instruments as they think proper; taking due order for 
the safe return. 


On the following July 29, upon recommendation of the Committee 
on Attraction, Council decided : 


to engage and employ Mr. Charles Mason immediately 
to survey the Mountains Ben Nevis, Glen Coe and 
Cruachen-Ben and such others in the highlands of Scot- 
land as he may think proper for the experiment of Attrac- 
tion: and also the Mountains Pennygant, Ingleborough & 
Wernside on the borders of Yorkshire & Lancashire on 
his return if he can do it conveniently ; and that he be paid 
at the rate of half a guinea a day by way of gratuity for 
his trouble over & above his expenses. 


In 1773 Charles Mason, of “our Mason and Dixon,” was living 
in his native Gloucestershire, was preparing material for the 
Nautical Almanac, and was revising Mayer’s “Lunar Tables” under 
the supervision of the Astronomer Royal. His expeditions were 
mostly behind him. They had taken him to South Africa, to St. 
Helena, to America, and to Northern Ireland, all in the service 
of the Royal Society. 

The American Philosophical Society held at Philadelphia for 
Promoting Useful Knowledge had made Mason a member while 
he was still in America, on March 27, 1767. And Charles Mason 
sleeps in Pennsylvania soil. He was laid to rest on October 26, 
1786, in Christ Church Burying Ground at Fifth and Arch Streets, 
Philadelphia. The grave is not marked and its exact location is 
unknown. Benjamin Franklin and his wife Deborah rest nearby. 

Charles Mason rode north during the summer of 1773, in the 
service of the Committee on Attraction, seeking a hill “of sufficient 
height, tolerably detached from other hills, and considerably larger 
from East to West than from North to South.” He selected 
Schehallien, and the Committee approved the selection. 

King George III is remembered by most Americans for his 
political views. Many Britons recall his generous benefactions to 
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science and to scientists. He had financed generously the expedi- 
tions sent by the Royal Society to observe the transits of Venus of 
1761 and of 1769, and after all expenses had been paid a substantial 
balance remained. Inquiry was made as to how His Majesty would 
have it disposed of. His reply was that the Society should “lay it 
out in such manner as they thought proper, and was most agreeable 
to the end of their ‘institution.’ It was decided to use the balance 
in meeting the expenses of the experiment about to be performed 
on Schehallien. 





SCHEHALLIEN FROM KINLOCH RANNOCH 


Showing the northern face. 


Pheto by Valentine, Dundce 


Charles Mason was offered the work of making observations on 
the mountain, but he found the terms unsatisfactory and declined. 
Reuben Burrow, who had been Maskelyne’s assistant observer at 
Greenwich, agreed to undertake the work. But finally the Commit- 
tee appealed to Maskelyne to do the work in person. Maskelyne 
sought permission from King George III to absent himself from 
his duties at Greenwich. His request was granted at once with the 
directive that he remain on the mountain as long as should be 
necessary to complete the observations. The observing was done 
during the late summer and the autumn of 1774. 
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A study of the map here reproduced may make clear what was 
done on the mountain and around it. The original map (from 
Charles Hutton’s report) was published in Philosophical Trans- 
actions* for 1778. At the point marked S° Observatory, located 
half-way up the hill, living quarters and a field observatory were 
erected. The plumb-line was hung and the telescope linked with it 
was trained sharply upon prominent stars as they crossed the 
meridian. Only stars that crossed near the zenith were observed. 
The angular distance of each star from the “zenith” (as indicated 
by the plumb-line) was noted with great care. Thirty-nine stars 
were observed and 169 observations were made, the first being 
made on July 20. They were continued on the south side until Au- 
gust 15. During this period a meridian line was established and 
marked through the observatory on the south side of the hill. Two 
cairns were erected on the ridge of the mountain and sharply 
marked, and a survey of the mountain was put in progress from 
an array of stations that completely surround it, each at a con- 
siderable distance from it. These stations and the courses joining 
them are shown on the map. And two base lines are shown, one 
just west of south of Schehallien, the other at a greater distance 
and somewhat west of north. 

In late August all equipment was transported over the ridge of 
the mountain and the observatory and living quarters were re- 
established at the post marked N° Observatory on the map. From 
this station 168 observations were made on 37 stars, nearly all of 
which had been observed from the S° Observatory. From both 
sides of the hill 337 observations had been made on 43 different 
stars. A meridian line was established and marked through the 
N° Observatory. All observations of the stars were corrected for 
the effects of refraction and for precession, aberration, deviation, 
and nutation, as is usual. 

Had all of these observations been made on level land far from 
any attracting body, a very precise determination of the difference 
of latitude of the N° Observatory and the S° Observatory would 
have been made. As the observations stood, a shift of the zenith to 
the northward among the stars was indicated of 54.6 seconds. But 
the survey made around the mountain showed that the N° Observa- 
tory stood 42.94 seconds north of S° Observatory. The difference, 


*Vol. 65, Part 2, p. 788. 
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11.7 seconds, was accounted for by assuming that at S° Observa 
tory the zenith had appeared to shift southward among the stars 
because the bob of the plumb-line had been drawn by gravitational 
attraction northwards towards the mountain. At N° Observatory 
the apparent shift had been northward because the bob had been 
pulled southward. 


This was the first decisive evidence in all human history that a 
mountain attracts the bob of a plumb-line. And the Royal Society 
proceeded to follow up the achievement. Charles Hutton, one of 
its distinguished fellows, professor of mathematics at the Royal 
Academy, Woolwich, analyzed all the data that had been ac- 
cumulated at Schehallien, the astronomical observations and the 
results of the surveys made by Maskelyne’s coworkers. The surveys 
had continued during 1775 and 1776. Hutton concluded that the 
average density of the material in the whole Earth is nine-fifths 
of the average density of the material in Schehallien. Various 
estimates of the average specific gravity of the material in the 
mountain gave values for the average specific gravity of the material 
in the Earth ranging from 4.5 to 5.5. Isaac Newton at one time 
had suggested that the value might be 5 or 6. 

For his “Curious and Laborious Observations on the Attraction 
of Mountains” the Royal Society awarded Nevil Maskelyne its 
Copley Medal for 1775. To Charles Hutton went the Copley Medal 
for 1778 for “The Force of Fine Gunpowder, and the Initial 
Velocity of Cannon Balls.” The award for 1773 had been to Joseph 
Priestley (later of Northumberland, Pa.) for ‘““Many Curious and 
Useful Experiments on Different Kinds of Air.” At each of these 
presentations Sir John Pringle, President of the Society from 1772 
to 1778, delivered one of his famous Copley Addresses. 

The Copley Medal for 1753 had been awarded to Benjamin 
Franklin for “Curious Experiments and Observations on Elec- 
tricity.” This ‘ancient olive-crown of the Society” has been awarded 
annually since 1731, except for a few omissions, “to the author 
of the most important scientific discovery, or contribution to sci- 
ence, by experiment or otherwise.” 

The Honorable Henry Cavendish was mentioned as a member 
of the Committee on Attraction. He was the son of Lord Charles 
Cavendish, a nephew of the third Duke of Devonshire, a man of 
great fortune, and a scientist of the highest rank. He took the 
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problems of the mutual attractions of small bodies and of the 
mean specific gravity of the Earth away from the mountains and 
into the laboratory. Here he constructed a sensitive torsion balance, 
an improvement of a balance of similar design contrived by the 
Rev. John Michell years before but never used. With his balance 
Cavendish measured the attractions between metal spheres a few 
inches in diameter with meticulous care. Possible effects of currents 
of air, electric charges and magnetic materials were eliminated. 
The attractions of other parts than the spheres were allowed for. 
The report, a classic of physical science, was read to the Royal 
Society on June 21, 1798. It was published in Philosophical Trans- 
actions for that year. It announced 5.48 as the mean specific gravity 
of the Earth. Corrections of numerical errors made no substantial 
change in the outcome. Successive repetitions of the Cavendish 
Experiment with modifications and improvements through the 
nineteenth century brought results close to Cavendish’s 5.48. 


Pennsylvanians have not neglected the gravitational attractions 
of small bodies and the mean specific gravity of the Earth. In 
1899 A. Stanley Mackenzie, who was then professor of physics 
at Bryn Mawr College, published a volume in a series of “Scientific 
Memoirs,” this one entitled, “The Laws of Gravitation.” It reviews 
all fundamental work in the field from 1600 to 1900. It lists 200 
major contributions that were published during the three centuries. 
And it exhibits in tabular form 54 major determinations of the 
mean specific gravity of the Earth reported from Bouguer’s result 
in 1737 to Berget’s result in 1893. All were derived from experi- 
ments on small bodies, including mountains and other small por- 
tions of the Earth, and all confirm Isaac Newton’s inspired estimate 
that “the quantity of the whole matter of the earth may be five or 
six times greater than if it consisted all of water.” 

Pennsylvanians continue to study Gravitation, the mutual attrac- 
tions of small bodies, and the mean specific gravity of the Earth. 
In the Sctentific Monthly for May, 1954, Paul R. Heyl of Wash- 
ington, D. C., writes on “Gravitation—Still a Mystery.” Dr. Heyl 
was born in Philadelphia, was educated there, and for a decade 
taught physical science in high schools of Philadelphia. From 1920 
to 1942 he was a physicist in the National Bureau of Standards, 
and during that period he did notable work in Gravitation. In 
the constant temperature vault at the Bureau, 40 feet under ground, 
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he set up a torsion balance in vacuo and on it measured the attrac- 
tion between accurately-made 150 pound steel cylinders and small 
spheres of gold, platinum, and optical glass. All of the experience 
of past centuries was heeded. From his observations Dr. Heyl 
calculated the constant of gravitation which is the attraction of a 
small gram sphere for its duplicate when their centers are a centi- 
meter apart. His value is accepted round the scientific world as the 
best yet obtained. And the value of the mean specific gravity of the 
Earth deduced from it is held in like esteem. It is 5.517. 

In his article, Dr. Heyl points out some uses to which gravita- 
tional studies are put. They have been used for centuries in figuring 
the shape of the Earth’s surface, something that must be done 
before large areas can be mapped. And of recent years they have 
aided prospectors in locating deposits of oil. Many geological 
structures that contain oil reveal themselves when the gravitational 
attraction on the surface above them is surveyed. They are different 
from surrounding territory. Some Pennsylvanians are experts in 
geophysical prospecting and their services are in great demand. 

And to these uses may be added the comment that gravitational 
studies strive to answer questions that alert people ask. Prospects 
are bright that Pennsylvanians will continue to study Gravitation 
in all its aspects. 
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SOME REFLECTIONS ON THE WRITING 
OF LOCAL HISTORY 


By E. Gorpon ALDERFER* 


ye blueprints and deadlines which inevitably confront an 
author attempting to write local history to order, leave little 
opportunity for pondering the ultimate significance of his mate- 
rials or for testing the soundness of the tools he must use. The 
present writer, who has completed two county histories in the past 
three years, ventures, however, as he looks back on that experience, 
to offer a few reflections on the scope and nature of local history. 

The dual task of the professional historian—to dig for facts and 
to interpret them—requires many gifts. The one demands technica! 
skill, perseverance in the search, and sound judgment in the use 
of sources. Unfortunately, too much of our local and state his- 
toriography fails to turn the coin to its more revealing side. It 
begins with facts, and ends with them in a relatively undigested 
mass. The artist’s touch is lacking. This latter, the interpretive 
phase of the historian’s profession, requires a higher judgment, a 
sharper intuition, and a more volatile intellect. If the artist’s mind 
is lacking, the facts remain infertile and sodden. In this unleavened 
state the marshalled facts may be useful to other scholars, but 
sodden facts they will remain until their full dimensional scale is 
revealed and they are again invested with life. 

The movement of the human spirit in Time, which we try to 
categorize with the word “history,” is far more than a series of 
scientifically measurable facts identified by an academic discipline. 
To write history in its full dimensional scale, first of all, requires 
living intimately in the consciousness of the continuum of human 
experience, at least within the temporal and spatial bounds which 
the historian places upon himself. In this respect, at least, the local 

*Mr. E. Gordon Alderfer, author of The Montgomery County Story (Nor- 
ristown: Commissioners of Montgomery County, 1951, 303 pages), and, in 
collaboration with Norman B. Wilkinson and Johanna A. Harris, North- 
ampton Heritage (Easton: Northampton County Historical and Genealogical 


Society, 1953, 328 pages), is Executive Assistant, American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, Philadelphia. 
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historian is at a distinct advantage. He begins with the life around 
him; the substance of the facts he uncovers is, if he has any 
sensitivity at all, mirrored in his own experience; his own intui- 
tion, if he has nourished it, is forced by the very events he records. 
How far short the profession of local and state history has fallen 
from the sensitivity and intuition thus required can be pretty well 
determined by the very few books in this category that stay by 
one’s bedside and easy chair—that are not mere tools of scholar- 
ship and cross reference, but possess a vigorous life of their own, 
and carry with them an inward glow. 

There is no formula or technical equipment that can create this 
special sensitivity. It may indeed be likened to what in ages gone 
by was known as patriotism, but in these latter days even that 
word—related as it is to the national mythus and the possessive- 
ness of the modern gargantuan state—has come to have too 
mechanical a ring. I would rather liken this sensitivity to mysticism 
and the inward ferment stirred by the love one bears toward the 
hills and cultures that men have called home. 

Literature is full of tales of wanting to “go home again,” and 
much local history is written in the nostalgic spirit of this funda- 
mental human impulse to seek the security known in younger days 
in place and time and society. Even if we can’t really go home 
again—particularly in our overcharged time—the love and faith- 
fulness implicit in that impulse are important elements in recreat- 
ing the historic spirit that has marked out the destinies of the 
place. I was poignantly impressed with this fact in the writing 
of The Montgomery County Story. My father had been the first 
of six generations to move further than fifty miles away from 
the original Aiderfer homestead there, and though I had not been 
a resident since the age of four I had retained, by some mystical 
process, the enduring “presence” of the place. That sensitivity, of 
course, does not stop at county boundaries; it responds almost 
equally to the larger region of which the county is but one of 
various political artifices. 

Hence it was not difficult for me to feel entirely at home in a 
county like Northampton with its similar land forms, ethnic make- 
up, and historical experience—or for that matter the entire Pied- 
mont region, the fertile crescent of Pennsylvania Dutch country 
extending from Easton to York which has provided Philadelphia 
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with one of the handsomest hinterlands in the world. Yet geography 
and sociology cannot alone create this sensitivity to place. The mind 
searching the depths of historical experience must find a kinship 
at other levels, particularly in the realm of ideas. 

Even when this sensitized linkage does not exist in a direct and 
personal manner, it is the historian’s duty to bridge as many gaps as 
possible between the island of his own mind and the society whose 
pulse he is taking. It is surprising how strong these links become 
once they are forged, even after the assignment is completed. | 
find myself often returning, both in body and in spirit, to the 
Whitefield House at Nazareth, focal point of so many memories 
of the Northampton frontier. In thoughtful moments the harmonic 
images of Valentine Haidt, the unsung but I believe first truly great 
American painter, whose best creations are stored at Nazareth, 
return again and again. Every time I go back to the Whitefield 
House I open up the old organ there—the oldest existing pipe 
organ made in America, every part hand-fashioned by Gustavus 
Hesselius, painter of the oldest known American portrait, and 
John Klemm. Even the modest combination of modulated chords 
I am capable of playing seem to blow through that organ’s wondrous 
pewter pipes with an unearthly consciousness of time and human 
aspiration. 

In Montgomery County I have a special affection for another 
house. Mill Grove, Audubon’s home just before and during his 
courtship of Lucy Bakewell, stands high above the Perkiomen. 
Even divorced from the painter-naturalist’s formative years, it is 
beautiful to behold. One spring day on my first visit there, follow- 
ing one of the woodsy paths no doubt known to John James, | 
saw my first orange-crowned warbler, probably on his way to 
Hudson's Bay. And ever since then the place and that modest, 
unspectacular species of life has represented for me the curious 
flight of time, the tide of the seasons, and the kinship of all creatures 
to those who, like Audubon, will but respond to it. 

Examples of this intuitive responsiveness are, I believe, valid 
symbols for the sensitive historian. We may know historical facts 
on the flat two-dimensional plain like so many of our nineteenth 
century local historians, or even on the three-dimensional scale of 
the psycho-social historian of our own century—and yet we may 
fail to experience and transmit it adequately. 
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I cannot escape the feeling that a great part of our historical 
writing and scholarship has not come to terms with the spiritual 
requirements of the modern mind. Particulariy does this seem to 
be true at local, regional, and state levels where the extreme 
minutiae of historical fact traditionally take precedence over the 
meanings and values of historical experience. Consult the bibliog- 
raphies: Among the hundreds of pedestrian collations of sodden, 
undigested facts one is lucky to find one work of depth, artistry, 
and understanding. We have insisted so naively on the precise, 
measurable accuracy of the Fact—and on the materiality of Fact 
—that the living, breathing body of history at these levels has 
become minutely segmented. Fact gives us a groundwork, that is 
true, and the groundwork must be accurately measured. But when 
are we going to get on with the superstructure which alone carries 
meaning, utility, and beauty? 

Academic discipline, I suppose, has been in part responsible for 
this worm’s eye view of history. After all, it is easier to teach the 
mechanics of using source materials than to give nourishment to 
the apprentice’s sense of values. But in doing so, have we not 
been creating draftsmen rather than architects? A mere look at 
the titles of doctoral dissertations would lead one to suspect so. 
And the learned societies and public projects in behalf of history 
—what percentage of the work supported by them aims to find and 
represent /ife rather than segmented fact only in the historical 
heritage? One can think of many current projects expending large 
sums and sound talents on both facts and artifacts of the most 
minute character which, in the final analysis, can only add a bit 
to the rattling skeleton of a particular historic personage or set of 
events but can no more clothe the skeleton with the flesh of mean- 
ing than can a surgeon. Meanwhile, almost the only breadwinning 
area open to those with a flair for history who rebel against the 
fetish of segmented fact is the historical novel. To the trained 
historian the historical novel may be neither fish nor fowl (1 can't 
seem to read them myself), but their enormous popularity in our 
time is, it seems to me, an index of the failure of our craft to 
represent by traditional disciplines the life and meaning of the 
heritage we write about. 

Lacking knowledge of modern theoretical physics, | may be on 
shadowy ground in attempting to adapt its terms to historiography, 
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but it seems to me that much of our scholarship is conceived, if you 
will permit the analogy, in terms of a Newtonian framework and a 
Euclidean geometry—complete in itself, precisely measurable in all 
its parts, with neatly segmented categories, but thoroughly 
mechanical and materialistic. One must admit that a lot was ac- 
complished with the Newtonian system: its lim‘ted mechanical 
infallibility helped to open the doors of the industrial revolution 
and the age of speed and gadgets. But we know now that its three- 
dimensional mathematics failed to answer some very important, 
indeed crucial, questions. A fourth dimension, and with it a new 
Riemannian geometry, had to be introduced to get at the heart of 
questions which the Newtonian system left unanswered. In the 
“science” of history I suspect we are in much the same position 
—except that, apart from the Toynbees and Spenglers, we are about 
half a century further behind the intellectual requirements of our 
age than the scientists were. 

Lest we think this is searching too far afield for a metaphor, 
a descriptive analysis of the four-dimensional scope of historiography 
may be to the point. I like to consider the dimension of breadth, 
in the creative interpretation of history, to be the spatial en- 
vironment and man’s reaction to it. Here again the local historian 
is at an advantage because the material he works with is tangible, 
visible, immediately at hand, and relatively simple in form. Local 
history without a fine sense of geography and a vital intuition of 
its qualities is empty and formless. Most local historians, even 
when failing to express the more intimate and subtle relationships 
between environment and man, nevertheless give some evidence 
of understanding the environmental detail. 

Every locale is dominated by a complex of land forms that de- 
termines much of the local destiny. A mental vision of the North- 
ampton County heritage, for example, is impossible to obtain with- 
out reckoning with the stark reality of that hulking land form lying 
like a great blue snake across the landscape and bounding the county 
on the north. Kittatinny Ridge was a tremendous geographic fact 
in the early history of this Commonwealth. South and east of it 
the white man could soon build a European civilization and a 
prosperous agrarian life, but on its other side men walked in un- 
certainty for years. Even to this day that ridge separates two 
essentially different patterns of life. A similar example of the 
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importance of the environmental dimension is the stream pattern 
of the Schuylkill and Perkiomen which played so vital a role in 
Montgomery County’s history. The Schuylkill and Perkiomen 
Valleys guided the people who were to become “the Pennsylvania 
Dutch” to their agrarian heritage in Montgomery, Bucks, and 
Berks Counties and from there into fertile pockets to the west. 
Look around you wherever you are: you will find literally dozens 
of crucially important environmental factors which, because of 
their impact on the emergent patterns of civilization, possess a 
grandeur all their own. 

The dimension of height corresponds, it seems to me, to the 
historian’s concept of society, for upon the spread of an environ- 
ment man rears a societal structure. This socio-political dimension 
is the group experience reacting to environmental needs and limita- 
tions, and is expressed primarily in terms of human institutions. 
So much of our current historiography seems to be obsessed with 
this dimension, perhaps because we live in a highly institutionalized 
age and the alphabet soup of organization leaves no appetite for the 
meat and wine that nourishes the inner life of men. 

While it has perhaps become customary for the national historian 
to over-value the societal and institutional dimension of history, on 
the other hand too many local historians seem to have inherited a 
nineteenth-century habit of treating this important dimension in a 
most exasperatingly naive manner. We have, of course, learned 
to relate colonial and revolutionary experience in stories and 
anecdotes which, if they lack depth, at least have the quality of 
continuity and the spark of life. But how many local histories, 
having passed the year 1790, package the rest of the locality’s story 
in neatly wrapped but dreadfully dull chapter-categories on schools, 
churches, industries, banks, “bench and bar,” military companies, 
civic organizations ad nauseam. As if to say that ever since the York- 
town campaign local history has been but a disembodied congeries 
of segmented institutions. As a matter of fact post-revolutionary 
America has witnessed great readjustments in community life as 
a whole, of which these neat little institutional categories are only 
the fingers and toes. The community is still a whole body—breath- 
ing hard perhaps in the oppressive atmosphere of both nationalism 
and internationalism—but alive and breathing nonetheless. Were it 
not so, the community would cease to exist. Centralization of power 
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and standardization of opinion have not yet been able to amputate 
the limbs of the community, and the historian is therefore duty- 
bound to view its continued evolution as a total organism, and 
leave the counting of fingers and toes to the antiquarians who have 
nothing better to do. 

I like to think of the third, depth-giving dimension of history 
in terms of the creative spirit of man which perpetually deepens 
and enriches the social organism. It is at this level that the his- 
torian must cast off the fetters of statistical materiality and the 
tyranny of Fact, and allow the intuition its just role. The spirit 
of man is not a statistical entity. The multitude of forms by 
which it finds expression—the houses and barns and buildings of a 
community, the songs and symphonies of men, the products of the 
studio and the potter’s wheel, the poem and the newspaper, the 
sermon and the dialogue, the learning process and the products 
of the scientific laboratory and a hundred other forms—these are 
evidences of human aspirations which no statistical formula can 
define. 

It is in this dimension that the human spirit surcharges a far 
larger area than the locality to which it is bound by environment 
and society. It is on the flood of these individual charges that the 
history of a locality re-enters the stream of human consciousness at 
large and re-unites with the continuum of history from which the 
community took its birth. For there is, in the final analysis, no 
final spatial boundary in history, and one cannot really stop the 
clock of time and say, “Here we begin.” 

Let ‘me illustrate. The town of Bethlehem in Northampton 
County began its tangible, spatial existence in 1741 when a few 
Moravians from far off Germany put the last hewn log into place 
on the first hut at the big bend of the Lehigh one bitterly cold 
March day. But is that the beginning of its history in time? If it 
is, we could never know what heartaches and soul-searching 
goaded men out of the towns of central Europe and drove them 
to this edge of the then known world. And if we began its story 
in 1741, we could have no knowledge of its inheritance from three 
previous centuries of direct spiritual preparation for this birth of a 
community. When Count Zinzendorf came to this cabin ten months 
later, he carried with him the spiritual climax of an entire age, 
and a strand of the web of Europe. 
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I cannot help but think of many other illustrations of the bound- 
lessness of history. One can draw a political boundary around 
Montgomery County, but who can delimit, in time and space, the 
influences and personality of the Lutheran patriarch, Muhlenberg? 
of the astronomer and revolutionary David Rittenhouse? of Charles 
Thomson, secretary of the Continental Congress and first American 
translator of the Bible? of the youthful Audubon, roaming the woods 
of the Perkiomen in patent leather pumps but beginning to drink in 
the heady wine of the American wilderness? of the mature Lucretia 
Mott, determined out of love to mankind to break the evil of 
slavery ? even of scholarly Governor Pennypacker, who found great 
solace, after he emerged from the mire of his day’s politics, in the 
Pennsylvania German heritage? These men and women lived and 
had their being for a time within the same county boundary, were 
subject to its environmental and social influences and influenced 
by the destiny of the place. But through them and their like we 
enter a proportionately timeless and boundless arena and move 
more closely to the destinies of mankind at large which cannot be 
precisely bracketed by dates nor delimited by land forms, nor, for 
that matter, defined by or discovered in footnotes and cross- 
references. 

When the historiographer recognizes the significance of this 
spiritual dimension, he knows that, in limiting his work in place 
and time, he is only putting a spotlight on an area and a period, 
and beyond the light’s circumference are hosts of stimuli that inter- 
act on and react to what happens within the circle of light. Just 
as the earth’s atmosphere cannot shield us entirely from the 
mysterious bombardment of cosmic rays, so land forms and time 
limits cannot contain all influences upon us. We live in a continuum, 
not a vacuum. 


So much, then, for the three visible, demonstrable dimensions 
of history: environment, society, and the human spirit in com- 
munication with others. This is the classic Newtonian framework 
with the solid geometry of Euclid. But just as our scientists have 
found that the Newtonian framework, though complete in itself, 
failed to answer some very important questions, so also does our 
three-dimensional history fail. To understand the universe in which 
we live and the forces that give it reality, a new geometry had to 
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be invented to cope with the curvature of space and the non-visible 
realities of universal space and energy. 

There is a reality, in the scope of man’s destiny and reflected 
even within the microcosm of the community, which seems capable 
of being understood only by intuitive perception. This is the his- 
torian’s fourth dimension. It is in effect, a re-solution of the first 
three coupled with what we might call, in the terms of literary 
criticism, the stream of consciousness connecting the three visible 
dimensions of life in a particular spatial environment with the 
total human experience in Time. It is, using the terms of the 
physicist, a space-time dimension. 

It is hard to express this dimension in historiographic terms 
because we have not yet evolved the semantics or mental geometry 
to make definition possible. Yet something of this four-dimensional 
approach has appeared in the architecture of the human mind ever 
since the dramatists of fifth-century Athens came close, through 
their concept of the role of fate, to creating a four-dimensional 
mythus. The work of Polybius, the Greek historian of the ancient 
Roman world, contains hints of a four-dimensional image of his- 
tory. Emerging from the sheer massiveness of his architectonic 
method, Gibbon may have been close to the brink of the fourth 
dimension of human affairs. In our own time we need mention 
only such names as Spengler, Toynbee, Pareto, Ortega, to realize 
that the science of history is graduating from its Newtonian limits, 
and combining science (scholarship) with art (intuition) in a new 
space-time geometry. 

And high time too. With twilight deepening on western civiliza- 
tion, society is desperately in need of answers that only history 
can provide. But the old answers have lost their meaning and 
effect; the rudder of three-dimensional history doesn’t work any 
more. We are beginning to lose the capacity for identifying our- 
selves with our past. Consider the communities you know. How 
many people in them find real security in their heritage at home? 
Facts and genealogies will not suffice any more. Today, if ever, 
we need the security of a spiritual linkage with far broader expanses 
of human experience than the family tree, and far deeper truths 
than sodden, undigested facts provide. 











THE EARLY TURNPIKES OF THE 
SUSQUEHANNA VALLEY 


By RicHMoND E. Myers* 


ITH the growing importance of turnpike travel today, and 
W wit rumors of turnpike extensions almost daily newspaper 
items, it might be well to turn our attention to the turnpikes of the 
Susquehanna Valley, which were, in fact, the forerunners of our 
modern express highways. 


Early land transportation in the Susquehanna Valley was simple. 
It consisted of hauling goods to and from the banks of the river, 
and was done by hand or with the aid of draught animals. This, 
of course, was purely local and of no major significance in the 
economic growth of the valley. Not until the general development 
of passable roads made possible the hauling of goods by wagon, 
did any form of vehicular transportation play a role of importance 
in servicing the transportation needs of the Valley. 


The first roads that penetrated the Valley on which vehicles 
could be moved conveniently were the turnpikes. These were hard 
surfaced, all-weather roads, built and maintained by chartered 
companies through the sale of stock and the collection of toll. At 
times the state subsidized turnpikes by the purchase of large blocks 
of stock, but it is significant that, at the time these roads were built, 
it was not expected that the state would supply free roads through 
taxation. The turnpike was an accepted institution, and for the 
most part, tolls were willingly paid by all who made use of such 
highways. 

The era of turnpike building reached roughly from 1790 to 1840. 
Many of these highways were of purely local significance, but 
others were a part of an integrated system of roadways, planned 
when the subject of internal improvements was not only statewide 


*Dr. Richmond E. Myers, author of The Long Crooked River (Boston, 
1949), is Director of Research, Department of Commerce, Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania. 

+ Oliphant, J. O., and Linn, M. W., “The Lewisburg and Mifflinburg Turn- 
pike Company, “Pennsylvania History,’ Vol. XV, No. 2, April, 1948, p. 86. 
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OLD TOLL GATE 


On the Cumberland Turnpike west of Harrisburg. This was one of the last 
turnpikes to operate in Pennsylvania prior to the present turnpike era. 


Courtesy Peansylvania Department of Highways 


but also of national interest. These turnpikes reflected the rivalry 
between the port cities of New York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore 
for the trade of the “New West” that was rising on the far side 
of the Appalachians. 

The turnpike era was short. It reached its peak around 1830. 
By 1832 Pennsylvania, leading all other states in turnpike con- 
struction, had chartered 220 companies which had built 3,000 miles 
of road at a cost of $8,000,000.? By 1840 the building of turnpikes 
had ceased as attention was diverted to canals and railroads, both 
of which were far better able to serve the Valley than even the 
best toll highways. 

Not all of the above miles of road were in the Susquehanna 
Valley. The turnpikes that served the Susquehanna country ac- 
counted for about only 10 per cent of the total mileage of New 
York and Pennsylvania combined,* and can be put into two 
categories: (1) two through routes to the west which merely 
crossed the river, and (2) feeder roads, which tapped the valley 

* Dunaway, W. F., History of Pennsylvania (N. Y., 1935), pp. 670-671. 


* Livingood, J. W., Philadelphia and Baltimore Trade Rivalry (Harris- 
burg, 1947), p. 53. 
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at certain points for the purpose of diverting river traffic to either 
New York, Philadelphia, or Baltimore. It is significant to note 
that no turnpike, with the exception of one between Middletown 
and Harrisburg, followed the river. 

Turnpikes were not the first roads in the Susquehanna Valley. 
The early settlers had relied on roads to supplement the river in 
reaching markets, as the fertile soils of the colony and the friendly 
Indian policies of the Penns enabled the farmers to produce surplus 
products. By 1770 eight main roads crossed the Pennsylvania- 
Maryland border west of the Susquehanna River,* connecting 
Baltimore with the farms of York and Adams County. East of 
the river, roads connected Middletown with Lancaster, and Lan- 
caster with Philadelphia. Another road connected Lancaster with 
Wright’s Ferry (Columbia).® All of these roads, however, were 
poor in the best of weather and impassable at other times. A 
Middletown miller in 1793 wrote the foliowing about the road 
leading towards Philadelphia: “. . . large quantities of wheat and 
other produce, and flour manufactured here, and which are to be 
forewarded by land, remain on hand for want of teams which are 
terrified by the bad and dangerous roads over the Connowago and 
other hills. This occasions that such produce will often come too 
late to market.’”® 

The responsibility for constructing and servicing these roads was 
in the hands of local authorities, who did little or nothing about it. 
They had neither the funds nor the technical knowledge necessary 
to build and repair all-weather highways; so until after the Revolu- 
tion few improvements were made. 

In 1791 the Society for Promoting the Improvement of Roads 
and Inland Navigation in Pennsylvania endorsed a plan for road 
improvements. Governor Mifflin the same year stated : “The want of 
a good and permanent road is at present the principal defect in 
communication between the middle counties and the metropolis.’ 

A special commission was appointed. It made a hurried study 


*Turner, M. K., “The Commercial Relations of the Susquehanna Valley 
during the Colonial Period,” unpublished thesis, University of Pennsylvania, 
1916, p. 75. 

° Adium & Wallis, Map of the Roads and Inland Navigation of Pennsyl- 
vania and Adjacent States (Philadelphia, 1792). 

* Livingood, J. W., op. cit., p. 40. 
* Pennsylvania Archives, 4 Ser., IV, p. 198. 
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of the situation, and reported that a turnpike between Lancaster 
and Philadelphia would be a worthwhile investment. The report 
also stated that the tremendous amount of traffic then moving 
between the two cities would be unable to continue unless an 
artificial road were constructed.* 

On April 9, 1792, the act enabling the governor to incorporate 
‘a company for making an artificial road from the City of Phila- 
delphia to the Borough of Lancaster” was passed. The preamble to 
the act began: 


Whereas, the great quantity of heavy articles of the 
growth and produce of the country, and of foreign goods 
which are daily transported between the City of Philadel- 
phia and the Western counties of the State, requires an 
amendment of the highway which can only be affected by 
artificial beds of stone and gravel disposed of in such a 
manner as to prevent the wheels from cutting into the 
soil ; and it is reasonable that those who enjoy the benefits 
of such a highway should pay a compensation, . . .° 


In these words we see the feeling of that time regarding roads: 
Let those who travel pay. We also see the trade involved : “Produce 
of the country—foreign goods—daily transported between the City 
of Philadelphia and the western counties.” These words are ample 
proof of a major trade movement. 

The turnpike company was organized. Stock was sold and over- 
subscribed almost immediately. The turnpike was completed in 
1794. The road was well made. It was paved with stone the whole 
way and topped with gravel.’° This treatment was the first to make 
a road fit for very extensive wagon use in America. Very quickly the 
traffic from the Susquehanna Valley began to move eastward over 
the turnpike and a traveler reported that, “It was scarcely possible 
to go one mile on the road without meeting numbers of wagons 
passing and repassing between the back parts of the state and 
Philadelphia.” 

‘Landis, C. I., “The First Long Turnpike in the United States,” Lancaster 
County Historical Society Publication, Vol. XXII, 1916, p. 16. 

* American State Papers, Miscellaneous, I, pp. 894-897. 

” Bailey, J., Journal of a Tour in the Unsettled Parts of North America, 
1796-1797 (Phila., 1798), p. 107. 

“Weld, Isaac J., Travels Through the States of North America and the 


Provinces of Upper and Lower Canada, from 1795-1797 (London, 1799), 
Vol. I, p. 107 
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Until the completion of the Philadelphia & Columbia Railroad, 
the company did a thriving business. The prosperity of the turnpike 
was nationally known. It should have been, for, until the turnpike 
was finally reduced to local traffic by rail competition, its dividends 
were unusually high, in spite of the fact that large sums were 
literally put back into the road to keep it in repair. 

The success of this turnpike called for its extension to the Susque- 
hanna River, but this portion of the road was not ready for traffic 
until 1803. When opened, the extension (known as the Lancaster 
& Susquehanna Turnpike) was soon carrying its heavy load of 
traffic, and in a few years was paying dividends to its stockholders 
amounting to about 5% per cent.’* 

Several important turnpikes were serving the east side of the 
lower Susquehanna Valley by 1820. These were the Lancaster- 
Elizabethtown- Middletown, Middletown-Harrisburg, and the Berks 
& Dauphin Turnpikes. They were built largely by Philadelphia 
interests to divert from Baltimore markets trade coming down the 
river. Baltimore in turn was a heavy backer of turnpikes lead- 
ing north from the Chesapeake into York and Adams Counties. 

Philadelphia interests also sought to tap the river trade much 
farther upstream. The Center Turnpike connecting Reading with 
Sunbury was opened in 1812. A plan was projected to tap the trade 
of the extreme northern part of the Susquehanna Basin into Phila- 
delphia over two turnpikes, one from a point on the upper Lehigh 
River to Nescopeck on the Susquehanna (the Susquehanna & 
Lehigh Turnpike), the other from Nescopeck north across the 
plateau to Elmira, N. Y. (the Susquehanna & Tioga Turnpike). 
The lower turnpike was opened in 1806, the northern road not 
until 1825. 

Turnpikes were also built between points on the Delaware River 
and points on the upper Susquehanna. One connected Easton with 
Wilkes-Barre, another Milford with Owego, N. Y., and a third, 
Cochecton with Great Bend. Another was planned, but never built, 
to connect Philadelphia with Great Bend. Each of these roads was 
intended to tap the upper Susquehanna Valley trade into Phila- 
delphia via the Delaware Valley, and thus effectively divert it 
from Baltimore. 


= Pennsylvania State Senate Journal, 1821-1822, Reports on Roads, Bridges, 
and Canals. 
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BOARD POSTING RATES OF TOLL 
On old Cumberland Turnpike. 


Courtesy Pennsylvania Department of Highways 
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New York City tried to draw off some of this commerce by 
building the Catskill Turnpike, linking the upper Susquehanna 
Valley with that of the Hudson. This road, opened in 1812, may 
have diverted some of the trade from the headwater region of the 
Susquehanna, and thus pared down the size of the hinterland for 
which both Philadelphia and Baltimore contended ;?* but with no 
available statistics it is impossible to say to what extent this was 
the case. 


On the west side of the Susquehanna a number of important 
but unimproved roads led westward, even in colonial days. Frontier 
trade utilized these roads, but their impassable conditions rendered 
them unfit much of the time. By 1770 Baltimore had become the 
hub for many public highways, several of which led north as far as 
the Pennsylvania line, and the York-Adams County region beyond."* 
These roads were used by Pennsylvania farmers to service Balti- 
more markets. In 1789 there were not enough wagons available to 
carry the trade between Shippensburg and Baltimore.’® These 
Maryland roads were a failure, however, because of political mis- 
management. In 1804 and 1805 the Maryland Legislature au- 
thorized the organization of turnpike companies to maintain the 
roads then in operation by the state, and to build additional turn- 
pikes. Pennsylvania encouraged this move by incorporating com- 
panies to extend these roads north into the Cumberland and 
Susquehanna Valleys. Until the opening of the Susquehanna & 
Tidewater Canal, and the railroad north from Baltimore into 
central Pennsylvania, these turnpikes did exceedingly well. 


At this point it might be well to examine very briefly the Susque- 
hanna trade which turnpikes were expected to tap from the river 
and deliver to the markets of their respective backers. The best 
way to do this is to quote from a few contemporary sources. From 
time to time references to the river trade appeared in print. For 
example, on May 23, 1801, the Lancaster Journal ran this item: 


A correspondent is happy in his power to inform the 


3 Flick, A. C., History of New York State (N. Y., 1933), Vol. V, p. 265. 

“ Sioussat, St. George, “Highway Legislation in Maryland and its Influence 
on the Economic Development of the State,” Maryland Geological Survey, 
Pnb. III, 1889, p. 144. 

* “Journal of John May of Boston,” Pennsylvania Magasine of History 
and Biography, XLV, p. 109. 
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citizens of Baltimore that within the last fortnight not 
less than 75 arks have arrived at tidewater from up the 
Susquehanna, well loaded with flour, wheat, bar-iron and 
such, not worth less than $150,000. 


It may be added that at this time there are at Columbia 
and Middletown no less than 50,000 bu. of wheat and 
15,000 bbls. of flour, which if navigation were safe would 
be at this market. 


Under the date of July 9, 1814, Niles Register informs us: 


20,000 bbls. of salt have been brought down the river 
from the salt works. The people in this part of the country 
are also benefited by great quantities of plaster which is 
also brought down the river. 


The same publication, May 3, 1817, reported: 


In the first twelve days of April, $100,000. worth of 
property was sent down the river to market from the 
village of Owego, N. Y. It consisted largely of boats 
laden with Plaster of Paris and rafts of timber and board. 


Several issues later (July 12, 1817), the editor stated that be- 
tween March 29 and July 1, 261 boats carried 94,500 bushels of 
wheat and 83,200 barrels of iron to tidewater. 

The Susquehanna Register of Arks, Rafts, etc., for the year 1822, 
reported the following goods as having come down the river to 
Port Deposit and been trans-shipped from there to Baltimore: 
flour, wheat, whiskey, clover seed, lard, calfskins, corn, flax seed, 
tallow, pork, beef, rye, potatoes, potash, buckwheat, and tobacco. 
Besides farm products it listed coal, slate, pots, and bake ovens. 
The total value of these products was given at $1,121,000. 

Turning again to Niles Register, from the issue dated June 30, 
1827, we learn that between February and June of that year, 1,370 
arks and 300 keelboats passed down the river to the bay. Their 
cargo was estimated to consist of 11,000 tons of coal, 468,000 
barrels of flour, and “considerable” whiskey. In 1828 Niles esti- 
mated that the whole bulk of Susquehanna commerce was 200,000 
tons. 


All these figures are, of course, fragmentary. No complete or 
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even adequate statistical data are available on the actual values 
of the total commerce that came down the river during the boom 
days of turnpike building in the valley. However, from the data 
that do exist it is not unreasonable to conclude that the river 
trade was well worth fighting for. 
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A MAP OF THE TURNPIKES 


In the Susquehanna Valley and adjacent areas at the height of the turnpike 
days, about 1830. 
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The pattern of turnpikes in the Susquehanna Valley was signif- 
icant. A careful analysis of their distribution will reveal certain 
basic situations (see map). The first of these was the division of 
the valley into very definite spheres of influence. These show up 
quite clearly in the turnpike picture because, for the most part, 
these roads were rendering local (within the Susquehanna Valley) 
service only. 


As shown on the map, Philadelphia dominated the northern and 
eastern sections of the valley, while Baltimore was the center of 
commerce on the western side of the river. This division was 
recognized officially as early as 1791, when, in his annual message 
for that year, Governor Mifflin ‘stated : 


. . . the circumstances of our inland trade, will prob- 
ably suggest the idea, of making a reasonable compensa- 
tion to the holders of certain ferries on the Susquehanna, 
and other rivers, in order to give free passage to waggons 
transporting produce to the market, and returning with 
the merchandise, of Philadelphia. This, it has been con- 
ceived, would be the means of preventing trade from 
several counties from centering in other states, as ex- 
perience has shewn, that when the Susquehanna is frozen 
over, many farmers convey their produce to this city, 
which in other seasons, they dispose of in Maryland.** 


The second basic situation is not so obvious from the map. This 
was the purely local importance of most of the turnpikes. Even 
the longest highways carried much traffic that was between towns 
on the road rather than between terminal points. These highways 
serviced farming areas by providing a road over which the farmer 
could haul his produce to market, and that market was commonly 
the nearest town. After the advent of canals and railroads some 
turnpikes continued to render this service for many years. Several 
continued to function until well into the present century. The pay- 
ing of toll on the old New Holland Turnpike is well within the 
memory of many who read these lines. 

One reason why the turnpikes remained essentially local roads 
was the physiographic barrier of the Allegheny Mountains. Their 
topography hindered the construction of all-weather roads suitable 


2° Pennsylvania Archives, 4 Ser., IV, 198. 
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to carry the heavy traffic that a road leading west over the moun- 
tains would surely have had. The failure of the Susquehanna Valley 
turnpikes to penetrate the western part of Pennsylvania, prevented 
any of them from becoming a through artery of commerce, and 
held their haulage essentially to local levels. 

The third basic situation that appeared in the turnpike picture 
was the failure of these highways to service any one particular 
manufacturing or extractive industry in the valley. There were a 
number of reasons why this was the case. Perhaps the most im- 
portant was the physical limitations placed on the amount and 
weight of cargo hauled by wagon. One flatboat could transport 
twenty tons of coal,'* and a canal boat even more. A train of railway 
cars could do even better. To overcome the limitations on cargo 
transported by wagon, the famous Conestoga Wagon was designed 
in Lancaster County. It could carry 3,000 pounds of goods. Such a 
load, in turn, required draught animals of exceptional strength. A 
special breed of horses was developed to pull the heavy loads,'* 
but all to no avail. The great freight wagon was not equal to the 
task of transporting in bulk such goods as lumber or coal. It was 
therefore unable to service the heavy industries of the Susque- 
hanna Valley in their years of early growth. 

Another reason why turnpikes failed to service any particular 
industry was that by the time the mines and factories of the valley 
had developed to a point where they might have welcomed good 
highways, the canals and railroads had moved into the picture and 
were taking over the functions that the turnpikes might have per- 
formed. The new modes of transportation were able to haul greater 
quantities and heavier goods, do it more quickly, and for less money. 
That is why the turnpike era ended abruptly. 

In closing it is of interest to note the reversal of trends today. 
Turnpikes are returning, mile after mile, only this time not as 
local highways but as through expressways. The canals in the 
Susquehanna Valley are ruins and memories. The railways are 
suffering from competition of carriers hauling goods over highways. 
One final and ironical thought: the success of the Pennsylvania 
Turnpike, which today crosses the Susquehanna River at High- 

*MacGill, C. E., and collaborators, History of Transportation in the 
United States before 1860 (Washington, 1917), p. 189. 


*® Beck, Herbert, “Conestoga Horse, Pioneer in Pennsylvania Transporta- 
tion,” Pennsylvania Department of Internal Affairs Bulletin, July, 1941, p. 6. 
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spire, is due in part to the fact that it succeeded where its last 
century forerunners failed. It pierced the Allegheny barrier, thus 
gaining access to Pittsburgh and the west. It achieved this end by 
means of tunnels originally planned to lead a railroad through the 
mountains, and in this manner it has provided the impetus to 
swing the pendulum in the other direction. Turnpikes are with us 
again, and in all probability they are here to stay. 





THE PENNSYLVANIA TURNPIKE, 1954 


Successor to the Cumberland Turnpike. This scene is in the Cumberland 
Valley, not far from the Old Toll Gate shown on page 249. 


Courtesy Pennsylvania Department of Highways 


NOTIFICATION TO MEMBERS 


Proposed Change in 
the Constitution of the Association 


At the Council Meeting of the Association on October 23, 1953, 
it was moved, seconded, and passed to amend Section II, Article 5, 
of the Constitution to read: “The life membership fee shall be one 
hundred dollars, payable in advance.” 

The signers of the proposed amendment are J. O. Oliphant, 
J. A. Barnes, R. N. Williams, P. S. Klein, W. A. Russ. 











PENNSYLVANIA: NETWORK OF 
CANAL PORTS 


By Husertis M. CumMINGs* 


FTER the turnpikes came the canais, here to serve as aids to 

the highways, there to rival in a dangerous competition, but 
never wholly to supersede them. After the canals came the rail- 
roads, first as auxiliaries to serve them at many points in the 
problems of transportation, then to compete with them ever more 
dangerously, and finally to supplant them entirely—unmindful of 
a future day when a new sort of super-turnpike or new airways 
would threaten their destruction almost as fatefully. The history 
of business enterprise is never very simple. It was not so in the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania when in the second quarter of 
the nineteenth century citizenry and legislators grew stubbornly 
minded to have a waterway empire of commerce for their own. 
Obstacles of terrain, mountain ranges altitudinous and obstinately 
transverse, long winding river and creek valleys whose streams 
sped downwards by rapid fall in many a treacherous current and 
over myriad barriers of rock, with floods ever a matter of baleful 
promise, dared not impede or deter them. Pennsylvanians put their 
minds to the task and, for better or worse, during the three decades 
after 1826 turned the Commonwealth founded by William Penn 
into a network of artificial canals and canal ports. 


Along the rivers of the State sprang up not only the Pennsylvania 
Canal, with its Divisions along the Delaware, the Susquehanna 
and its Branches, the Conemaugh, the Kiskiminetas, the Allegheny, 
the Ohio, the Beaver, and the Mahoning, but many a harbor of 
romantic name. 

From east to west ranged a new nomenclature. Points which in 
the eighteenth century gave names to ferries or frontier forts be- 


*Dr. Hubertis Cummings, Professor Emeritus of English, University of 
Cincinnati, is the author of Richard Peters (Philadelphia, 1944) and a fre- 
quent contributor to Pennsylvania History. As consultant to the Pennsylvania 
Historical and Museum Commission, he is working on a study of early trans- 
portation in Pennsylvania. 
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came ports: Easton, Bristol, Columbia, Lewisburg, Muncy, Lewis- 
town, Beaver, New Castle, and Erie. Towns not assuming the proud 
name of “Port” became just as truly havens for canal trade: Harris- 
burg, Liverpool, Berwick, Blairsville, Franklin, Meadville. And, 
as on State-built canalways, so on those built by navigation com- 
panies, appeared others of now famous memory: Honesdale and 
Hawley; Palmerton, Weissport, and White Haven; Fairmount, 
Conshohocken, Leesport, and Schuylkill Haven; Union Deposit; 
Long Level, York Furnace, and Peach Bottom—on streams and 
rivers from the Lackawaxen to the lower Susquehanna. 

At a key point like Reading met two waterway systems, the 
Schuylkill Navigation and the Union Canals. Portsmouth, which 
began with that name at the mouth of the Swatara below Middle- 
town, presently became Port Royal, and was until 1884 the junc- 
tion basin of the privately owned Union Canal with the Common- 
wealth-built Pennsylvania Canal. Hollidaysburg, on the Franks- 
town Branch of the Juniata, was, for all westward flowing Penn- 
sylvania canal boat passengers and forwarders’ shipments, the port 
of call from which their mode of canal transportation and travel 
must change to railway carriage and travel across Allegheny 
Mountain. Johnstown on the Conemaugh was until 1855 the trans- 
fer point at which travelers and goods which had got there by 
the Allegheny Portage Railroad must change back to packet or 
barge to continue their way by the Pennsylvania Canal down to 
Pittsburgh and Allegheny Town. 

From earliest days the Port of Easton was a busy place. At it 
boats which had brought their coal down the corporately-owned 
Lehigh Coal and Navigation Canal from Mauch Chunk and the 
“Gravity” Railroad, which had carried it from Summit Hill to that 
up-Lehigh River point, locked first into the dam opposite the town, 
then from the dam into the Delaware Division Canal, providing 
tasks for inspector, weigh master, and toll collector. Tally of the 
weight of each was made at the weigh lock, where lowering of the 
water let its hull and cargo rest momentarily on great scales in 
the lock chamber. Then, after raising again by the water admitted 
through the wickets of the upper gates, the barge descended once 
more through the lower gates into the canal. So, from 1833 to 
1931, passed millions of tons of anthracite, burdens en route to New 
York by New Hope, by rope ferriage across the Delaware River, 
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from that town to enter the feeder of the Delaware and Raritan 
Canal and make their way onwards across New Jersey to South 
Amboy and the Bay—or en route to the Port of Bristol, whence 
it could descend, steam-tugs drawing the boats, to Philadelphia. 

Even more redoubtable was activity at Easton in 1846, when 
7,907 boats cleared, 453,643 tons of anthracite passed the weigh 
lock southwards, 15,613,970 feet of boards and planks, 157,328 
barrels of flour, 584,247 gallons of whiskey, great weights in 
wheat, leather, slate for roofing, staples, furniture, and other prod- 
ucts or manufactures. Or when northwards of the weigh lock went 
329,423 pounds of cotton, on their way from the South and the 
Ports of Philadelphia and Bristol; 1,036,523 pounds of green hides 
for up-river tanneries ; 300 barrels of ale, beer, and porter ; 823,529 
pounds of coffee, 59,918 gallons of foreign liquors, imported wines 
and brandies to gratify the tastes of rich coal operators whose em- 
ployees were satisfied with the cruder beverages produced by more 
local stills ; vast quantities of groceries, drugs and medicines, manu- 
factured tobacco, hardware and cutlery, blooms and anchonies, bar 
and sheet iron from Durham and other furnaces. 

At Bristol in that same year 1846 the clearance of boats totaled 
to 8,275, a goodly commerce for a goodly harbor built at the river’s 
side, grand southern terminus of the Delaware Division, nobly 
equipped with two entering liftlocks, two great enclosing piers, 
and a tide lock into the river, and with wharves, mills, shipping 
houses, and stables fringing the land side of its basin. Up the 
Delaware came into it manufactured tobacco in great quantity; a 
small gallonage in whiskey ; a vastly larger one in foreign liquors ; 
29,925 pounds of mahogany wood; china ware, drugs and medi- 
cines, German clay, iron machinery, hardware and cutlery, dry 
goods, and groceries, all in the hundreds of thousands of pounds. 
For upper Delaware Valley folk had their connection with the 
great world that year by canal. And downwards from Bristol, the 
same folk forwarded or sent 387,786 tons of coal; 42,764,493 
pounds of iron pigs; 15,391,590 feet of boards and planks ; 294,676 
bushels of lime; 775,974 gallons of whiskey—considerably more 
than were brought up; 181,588 barrels of flour; 13,955 pounds of 
butter. 

And expressive were the names of the boats which bore those 
several and numerous other products: appellations like the Great 
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Western of Mauch Chunk, the Morning Star of the Northern 
Liberties of Philadelphia, the Shell Duck of Allentown, the Belle 
of Bristol, the Mary Ann of South Easton, the Here We Go of 
Shimer Ville, the Cincinnati of Lumberville, the Trailer of Point 
Pleasant, the Night Hawk of Milford, the Lexington of Erwinna, 
the Temperance of Uhler’s Quarry, the Independence of Walnut 
Port, the Zephyr of White Haven, the General Jackson of Lehigh 
Gap. Poetry, history, household affections, love of home sites, 
romantic sentiment for distant places, zest for an expanding world 
—all were drawn upon to lend flavor to an era of commerce. 

So was it, too, at other ports in inland Pennsylvania. From 
Columbia to Pittsburgh, from Clark’s Ferry to Williamsport or to 
Wilkes-Barre, from Port Clinton to Leesport to Reading to Fair- 
mount on the Schuylkill Navigation, the same types of affection 
and fancy gave to canalways everywhere their largesse of beauty 
in words. 

Yet at Columbia, where trains of cars from the Columbia and 
Philadelphia Railroad descended by incline plane into the harbor 
town and chugged to a stop alongside the boat slips, a new 
phenomenon was displayed. From car and from dock sectionalized 
boats were discharged and launched in the basin, laden with manu- 
factures and merchandise from Philadelphia and its factories and 
importing houses, to resume their course on the Pennsylvania 
Canal for Middletown, Harrisburg, Lewistown, Hollidaysburg, 
and the Portage Railroad, that remote mountainous lane of tracks 
and ten inclines, for conquest of which they had been sectionally 
built hundreds of miles away from their crossing of Allegheny 
Mountain, and by means of which Pennsylvania statesmen and 
citizens aspired to link the commerce of Philadelphia with that 
of Pittsburgh. 

More also there was of activity at this Susquehanna River town, 
successor to old Wright’s Ferry. Here the same canal which bore 
away argosies for the west brought coal from the north, coal from 
Nanticoke to lock out into the river; to cross it by towline sus- 
pended from towpath bridge to Wrightsville on the west bank until 
Civil War days and the burning of the old viaduct, and afterwards 
with the aid of steam-tugs until 1894; to proceed southwards by 
Susquehanna and Tidewater Canal to Maryland; to cross Chesa- 
peake Bay eastwards, pass through the Chesapeake and Delaware 
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Canal to the Delaware River, and then onwards to Philadelphia 
and New York. And here at Columbia other anthracite coal, un- 
loaded by derricks and “grabs” from the boats, was heaped in lofty 
banks in post-Civil War years for trans-shipment by rail to Phila- 
delphia and other eastern Pennsylvania cities. Moreover, into the 
same canal port came eastwards across the river boats which had 
ascended the Susquehanna and Tidewater Canal from Havre de 
Grace, Maryland, where they had loaded with Baltimore treasures 
in tobacco, molasses, fish, watermelons, and other commodities, or 
booked thousands of immigrant passengers for the west. 

Lesser scenes were enacted at Middletown, where company- 
owned Union Canal and State-owned Pennsylvania Canal met. 
But here came coal from the mines above Pine Grove in Schuyl- 
kill County until the Great Dam in the Swatara broke in 1862 and 
took from Port Mifflin at its head its glory as a canal center. To 
Middletown, or more properly to Portsmouth below that borough, 
came for a half century the produce of the Tulpehocken and 
Swatara Valleys to mingle with the greater tonnages of Pennsyl- 
vania Canal trade. Here, close to its weigh lock and its two con- 
necting basins, were warehouses, mills, mule stables, stores and 
furnaces; and, just beyond the aqueduct which bore the canal 
over Swatara Creek, were the hum of saw, the grating of plane, 
the swift merry clink of hammer as workmen in the McCreary 
Boatyards built craft for shippers and captain-owners. 

Harrisburg was a thoroughfare for the canal until 1901, but for 
many years for a diminishing waterway system and with locations 
of canal features changing within it. The early Penn Lock, dedicated 
with elaborate ceremonial in March, 1827, as the first liftlock on 
the State-owned route, was re-located three decades later in the 
interest of the Pennsylvania and the Lebanon Valley Railroads. A 
weigh lock supplemented other new locks; adjunct basins were 
formed for unloading at coal yards; factories, potteries, lumber 
yards, brick yards, furnaces followed the course of the ditch. 

Up Susquehanna were communities more lasting in canal fame 
than Harrisburg. Liverpool, minor Venice along the river side, 
commanding majestic views of water and mountains in every sea- 
son, almost in every hour of the day, was the home of generations 
of boat owners and captains. The spacious basin of Port Trevorton 
offered harborage to hundreds of boats, which loaded with coal 
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brought to them across the main trunk of the river from the Trevor- 
ton mines and dropped through car bottoms and chutes into their 
open hatches for carriage to the south and east. The boatyards 
of Selinsgrove ranged along the canal prism on the Isle of Que; 
and the town itself filled up with stately mansions, built out of 
the profits of shippers, boat builders and importing merchants. 
Still farther up and across the West Branch from such boroughs 
was Northumberland, just above the junction of that Branch and 
the North Branch, and overlooking the great Shamokin Dam. 





Courtesy Warren J. Harder 


Here met two famous channels of trade, with the Port of Sunbury 
on the opposite east bank of the main current of the river. West 
Branch Division and North Branch Division tied into one at a basin. 
Outlet lock into the West Branch, upstream and westwards from it 
a towpath bridge for mules to tow boats across the slackwater 
of upper Shamokin Dam, weigh lock in the basin, boats moored in 
that, stables, warehouses, and factories grouped near by, provided 
among them a picturesque hub of commerce. To it converged by 
several canalways the coal of Nanticoke and the iron products of 
furnaces along distant Bald Eagle Creek, brought down to Lock 
Haven and there locked into the West Branch pool below another 
towpath bridge for passage across the river and entrance into the 
West Branch Division Canal and descent on it through Williams- 
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port, Muncy Pool, Watsontown, and Milton. Here came timber 
cut above Williamsport, at Dunnstown, Jersey Shore, Linden, and 
other sites, and sawed into lumber at hundreds of mills all the 
way to Northumberland. Hither patient mules towed the riches of 
the forests, initially brought out of the hills of Buffalo Valley 
along Buffalo Creek and subsequently planed into boards and 
planks at the Port of Lewisburg on the west side of the West 
Branch for loading into boats and carriage across the river into 
the Side-Cut Canal on the east bank and forwards in that into 
the commerce of the Pennsylvania Canal. To Northumberland 
descended for many decades on the North Branch Canal the 
products and manufactures of Pittston, Wilkes-Barre, Nanti- 
coke, Shickshinny, Berwick, Bloomsburg, and Danville. A great 
tonnage of anthracite for Philadelphia and New York was drawn 
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THE CANAL AT NANTICOKE 
From an early sketch. 
Courtesy Warren J. Harder 
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by steam-tugs across the North Branch at Nanticoke Dam to enter 
the canal by its guard lock at West Nanticoke. Boats built at the 
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Pennsylvania Canal Company Yards at Espytown during the sec- 
ond half of the nineteenth century provided holds for an all but 
fabulous tonnage, which had risen as early as 1851 to 334,017 tons. 

But not all the trade passing through Northumberland moved 
southwards. Diverted through its basin and adjunct locks were 
numerous cargoes for West Branch and North Branch towns: 
hides from down river, dry goods from Philadelphia, hardware 
and cutlery from Williamsport, marble for the east, iron pigs out 
of the Juniata Valley for manufacture into rails and railroad 
irons up the North Branch at Danville, agricultural implements 
for farmers, merchandise, groceries, salt, bacon, fish, and fruit 
for all comers. 

For Northumberland wore in canal years the proud look which 
had been worn “at the Point” in Revolutionary times, and which 
it wears today. And pride it needed, with its rival, Port Sunbury, 
on the other side of the Susquehanna, sending for six decades 
great tonnages of anthracite across the river until the steam- 
tugged boats were ready to enter the Susquehanna Division Canal 
at the Shamokin Dam Lock and continue their course along the 
southward towpath with the aid of towline, mule, and “mule- 
skinner.” 

Upward from Duncan’s Island and Clark’s Ferry on the Sus- 
quehanna, the Juniata Division Canal ascended for 127 miles to 
Hollidaysburg. It reached that town after overcoming a river-fall 
of 554 feet by means of 91 locks, the feeding of water into it by 
17 dams, and 22 aqueducts bearing its course across Buffalo, 
Kishacoquillas, and other intersecting streams. When the mules 
of the barges and the horses of the packet boats and their several 
drivers had got cargoes and passengers to that submontane canal 
port, a novel scene was enacted. Towlines were fastened round 
snubbing posts, travelers disembarked from packets, garnered or 
inspected their luggage, clambered into diminutive coaches for 
portage by incline plane and rail over Allegheny Mountain. Or, 
having descended from the deck of their portable express boat, 
they watched the sections of that unique craft being drawn up 
out of the water on the low-wheeled trucks to which they were to 
be secured for ascent on the tracks of the planes of the Portage 
Railroad, and, after the fifth of these had been passed, for descent 
by five more planes on the western slopes of the lofty divide. 
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It was no heyday of travel luxury. To leave Hollidaysburg now 
for Pittsburgh meant to overcome another 1,171 feet of altitude; 
to experience in reverse at Johnstown on the Conemaugh River 
the experiences of arrival by canal at the upper waters of the 
Frankstown Branch of the Juniata River; and then to descend 
for 104 miles by 70 locks on the Western Division Canal to the 
city at the Forks of the Ohio. That was the experience which the 
novelist Charles Dickens confronted with not too great an ardor 
in the late March of 1842, when he had got on to Hollidaysburg 
from Harrisburg by Pennsylvania Canal; that was the reversed 
experience which Ulysses Simpson Grant, on his way to becom- 
ing a plebe at West Point Military Academy in the spring of 1839, 
had chosen rather than “the expeditious stage” from Pittsburgh 
to Harrisburg, and an experience which seems to have left little 
impress on his youthful mind beyond “opportunity of enjoying 
the fine scenery of Western Pennsylvania.” 

More obscure voyagers and Allegheny Portage Railway jour- 
neyers had time to chat at Hollidaysburg about the rival advan- 
tages of travel by Baltimore Line, Pioneer Line, Reliance Line, 
Portable Boat Line. Or they could look on at the unloading and 
re-loading of cargo boats, the unloading and re-loading of minia- 
ture railway box cars. Boatmen and laborers, captains, shippers, 
and inspectors bestirred themselves with ladings of mahogany 
wood, china ware, coffee, dry goods, groceries, medicines and 
drugs, foreign liquors, fish, tin, ropes and cordage, and soap stones 
from the East; with iron pigs, blooms and anchonies, nails and 
spikes out ‘of Juniata Valley furnaces and mills and meant for 
Pittsburgh; with staves for pipes, hogsheads, barrels, shingles, 
leather, bacon, beef, pork, butter, fish, flour, rags, and sundries 
out of the West for the East. The boast of the Pennsylvania Canal 
Collector at the Port of Hollidaysburg in 1846 was that 3,670 boats 
had cleared there that year, and 28,522 cars. 

At Johnstown, 36 miles away by the Portage and its 10 planes 
and corresponding 11 levels of rail and tracks, was similar activity 
in the same near mid-century year. From the weigh lock in its 
basin record of a vast tonnage was meticulously set down, once 
car loads had become boat loads, or before boat ladings had be- 
come temporary railroad freight. In communities the shipments 
corresponded closely to those of Hollidaysburg, although clear- 
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ances presented marked differences. Cars clearing in 1846 were 
8,833 fewer, and boats 1,149 fewer than at the town east of the 
great mountain. Moreover, to make the situation paradoxical and 
yet at the same time significant, the total of passenger miles trav- 
eled eastwards from Johnstown was 274,790, while the corre- 
sponding total westwards was 953,317—another index, indeed, to 
the direction which the course of American empire was taking 
two years before the California gold rush. 


Boroughs and towns along the Kiskiminetas and the Ligonier 
Lines of the Western Division Canal from Johnstown to Pitts- 
burgh offered further scenes of artificial waterway commerce. 
Blairsville shipped her products in iron, Saltsburg exported the 
products of her adjacent salt mines. All the boroughs and towns 
pursued a multifarious minor commerce with the mighty city at 
the western terminus of the Division. As for that metropolis, it 
had not only its docks and landings at the sides of its two rivers 
but also its canal crossing the Allegheny by aqueduct into it; its 
Grant’s Hill Tunnel to give that waterway access to the Monon- 
gahela by descent of four terminal liftlocks to that river; and, 
short of these on the near side of the Tunnel, its two intra-urban 
basins bordered by shops, mills, and warehouses. 


Yet Pittsburgh had too many other facilities to achieve any 
great fame by being a canal town. The advantage of steamboats 
on its three rivers even before the Pennsylvania Canal came, the 
development of its railroads by the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury had pre-empted the dignities of the Western Division there 
within less than three decades of its building. Only the minor 
notes in the music of its vast industry and commerce were sounded 
along the canal prism, towpath, and berm bank which bisected 
the town. 


Memories of artifical waterway traffic were to survive longer 
and more fresh at inland ports along the Beaver Division and the 
Erie Extension Canals. Those two projects, conceived of in the 
earliest years of the Commonwealth’s canal fever between 1824 
and 1826, and finally completed and linked in 1845, had a longer 
enduring use and legendry. The intention was by them, plus 30 
miles of northward descent for boats on the Ohio River to Beaver, 
to connect Pittsburgh with the City of Erie and the Lakes, and 
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by the same token to connect the Great Lakes, Erie, and Pitts- 
burgh with the Main Line of the Pennsylvania Canal, with Phila- 
delphia and the eastern seaboard. 

That momentous design, favorite dream of Western Pennsyl- 
vania folk and politicians, did not consummate in high grandeur. 
But it did not prove so costly, fragile, and transient a project as 
either the French Creek Feeder Canal or the Franklin Line, both 
waterways devised to bring Meadville and the Town of Franklin 
into connection with the upper Allegheny River and Pittsburgh; 
and the canal route to Erie fully sufficed to bring life and pros- 
perity to the towns strung along its course. 

Beaver, at the mouth of the Beaver River on the Ohio, and 
first town on the Beaver Division, was long a haven. Here came 
boats from Pittsburgh to lock into the canal and pursue their way 
farther northwards within the Commonwealth’s own boundaries 
or to lock into the company-owned Sandy and Beaver Canal and 
presently cross the line into the State of Ohio and make their 
way westwards to Bolivar on the Ohio Canal and seek still more 
distant harbors at Cleveland on Lake Erie or at Portsmouth on 
the Ohio River. Hardly less important a way point was Moravia, 
later Mahoningtown, where boats left the Beaver Division to enter 
the Ohio and Pennsylvania “Cross-Cut” Canal and follow the tow- 
paths between that waterway and the Mahoning River to Youngs- 
town and Akron. 

A few miles north of Moravia rose the county seat of Lawrence 
County, New Castle, in the fork of the Shenango River and 
Neshannock Creek. Prosperous from its earliest years by reason 
of saw-mills and grist-mills, this meagre town became in canal 
days an important limestone and iron center. Boats brought ore 
and passed on with ore for upstream points; boats carried away 
the iron products of New Castle’s own works and foundries, or 
the limestone so useful to iron furnaces elsewhere. And here in 
the mid-nineteenth century days, when railroads had not en- 
croached close upon the community, the zestful rivalry of packet- 
boat travel with stagecoach journeying still remained colorful. 
Two packets left daily in 1854 southwards for New Brighton 
and Rochester, where passengers could transfer to the cars of 
the Ohio and Pennsylvania Railroad (later the Pittsburgh, Fort 
Wayne, and Chicago) for Pittsburgh; one packet left northwards 
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for Sharon. Four to eight stage coaches departed each day for 
Enon, near the Ohio-State Line, where travelers who were eager 
to risk it could transfer to cars on the Ohio and Pennsylvania for 
a longer 49-mile trip by rail into the busy metropolis at the junc- 
tion of the Monongahela and Allegheny. 

In 1835 the northwestern counties of Mercer, Crawford, and 
Erie, when elsewhere the great Main Line of the Pennsylvania 
Canal had been completed, kept calling vociferously to the As- 
sembly of the Commonwealth for a canalway for themselves, 
something to redeem promises of a decade earlier. In 1845 those 
counties were in possession of their dream; the Erie Extension 
Canal which they had demanded, with the Beaver Division south- 
wards of it, was being operated by the Erie Canal Company. In 
its wake wealth was coming. The charcoal furnaces at Sharon, 
Sharpsville, Clarksville, Greenville, in the line of its course, turned 
gradually into blast furnaces supported by bituminous coal. New 
processes were developed; and, to further them, came Lake Su- 
perior ores, now descending from a long voyage on the Great 
Lakes to the City of Erie and from the great lake harbor of 
Presque Isle into the canal. The county towpaths filled with 
wharves and iron-manufacturing towns—and prepared the way 
for the railroads to come and supplant the slower modes of water- 
way transportation. Until 1860 there was no direct railway 
transportation between Pittsburgh and Erie. Five years after the 
close of the Civil War the Erie Extension Canal had ceased to 
function. Mutabile mutandis! 

The days have long been gone since that Civil War era, when 
the Union Canal Company, by way of advertising prospectus, pub- 
lished the map of its connections “with the Canals of the North 
and West.” A casual glance at that fiction in cartography, and the 
canal enthusiast could have his choice, as it were. From a center 
like Reading on the Schuylkill he could apparently journey by 
artificial waterway to any point on the grand radius of Ports- 
mouth on the Ohio; Cleveland on Lake Erie; Buffalo, Rochester, 
Oswego on Lake Ontario, and Albany on the Hudson River in 
New York; Patterson on the Morris Canal or Amboy on the Rari- 
tan Canal in New Jersey; Philadelphia in Pennsylvania; Havre 
de Grace in Maryland. Had he marked out a journey to Oswego, 
most northern point of the great circle, he would have borne hard 
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by Athens, on the North Branch of the Susquehanna, and just 
on the eve of the Civil War would have noted at that point of 
meeting with the Chemung Canal of New York State a lively boat 
traffic in Barclay coal. 

If not all of the radius seemed possible to him, at the least he 
would have found promoters willing to vouch for the truth of it. 
And, to verify, he had, of course, the privilege of buying a pocket- 
size copy of Henry S. Tanner’s American Traveler; or Guide 
through the United States. From that he might freely have learned 
not only the short cuts to an advantageous use of that grand thor- 
oughfare of New York State, the Erie Canal, but also the best 
means to follow the intricacies of the canalage network of the 
Keystone Commonwealth, with bustle and excitement to enjoy at 
his every stopping point. 

He might, indeed, have had the luck of James Fite in June, 
1835, and have watched with that young Quaker, on the deck of 
their packet, the two days’ run and race of two boats from North- 
umberland to Columbia. His might have been the incidental fun 
of seeing the hat of his own captain go sailing overboard in the 
wind, the new haste of the horse-boys after the recovery of that 
treasure, the sudden surge of the beasts which next broke the tow- 
line, the sad threat of the skipper’s temper breaking after that 
second accident. 

He might have had the amusement of watching the hands get 
their boat through the locks as they perceived the rival craft bear- 
ing hard behind them. He might finally have witnessed the vic- 
tory won by the packet on which he rode, as it got into the 
Columbia Basin just one minute in advance of its competitor. In- 
deed, he might have seen his Quaker fellow-passenger ruefully 
paying his fare to the captain, while he murmured, “Thee beat 
the other boat, but thee did not get me here when the boat agent 
at Northumberland promised thee would.” 
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By Donatp H. Kent 


Associate State Historian 
Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission 


HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


The May issue of the Pennsylvania Archaeologist, quarterly 
bulletin of the Society for Pennsylvania Archaeology, contains 
the usual liberal selection of articles on the archaeology of the 
State and neighboring areas, well illustrated and with an attractive 
format. Like the Pennsylvania Historical Association, the archae- 
ological society has been actively campaigning to increase its 
membership, and in this connection the Archaeologist now features 
an “Honor Roll” listing each member who has enrolled another 
member for the organization. 


The Adams County Historical Society held its regular meeting 
on April 6, with William C. Darrah speaking on “Stereographs, 
a Neglected Source of Local History.” This early phase of pho- 
tography was illustrated with views of subjects in Adams and 
nearby counties. On May 4 the Society had an historical tour to 
the site of McAllister’s mill, the Sixth Corps field hospital on 
the John Trostle farm, and Pine Bank Cemetery. 


The Historical Society of Berks County held its annual meet- 
ing on January 12, with Hon. Daniel K. Hoch as principal speaker, 
his subject being “Builders of Berks.” At a Washington’s Birth- 
day meeting held jointly with the D.A.R. and the S.A.R., Dr. 
Lewis Theiss spoke on “Sullivan’s Expedition.” A meeting on 
March 12 featured a talk on “Historical Staffordshire China” by 
Sam Laidacker of Bristol. The Society held a Sunday afternoon 
lecture on April 11, when Marguerita Phillips of Germantown 
spoke on “Vanishing Skills,” demonstrating the art of spinning on 
an antique wheel, and illustrating her talk with color slides. The 
Annual Report of the Librarian of the Berks County society 
shows many interesting printed and manuscript acquisitions. 
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The Settler, quarterly magazine of the Bradford County His- 
torical Society, has now reached its seventh issue, Volume II, 
Number 3, and the Society now has more than thirteen hundred 
members. 


The Bucks County Historical Society held its seventy-third 
annual meeting on the first of May, in the auditorium of the Elkins 
Building, at Doylestown. After a morning business meeting, when 
directors were elected and reports were presented, there was a 
lunch and social hour, followed by an afternoon session where 
two papers were presented: “The Morrisville Grist Mill and En- 
terprise, 1773-1945,” by J. Roscoe Howell, and “History of the 
Court Houses in Bucks County,” by Isaac J. Vanartsdalen, Esq. 
On Saturday, June 19, the Rushlight Club held a meeting at the 
Society’s Museum, followed by a joint evening meeting with the 
Bucks County Historical Society. The speaker was C. Malcolm 
Watkins, Associate Curator, Smithsonian Institution. During the 
past year the Society has presented for its members outstanding 
students in the fields of metal craft, folk art, house hardware, cul- 
tural backgrounds, and textiles and quilts. 


At a meeting on March 29, Henry M. Gooderham of Patton 
was elected to a third term as president of the Cambria County 
Historical Society, and the other officers were re-elected. Robert 
F. Pruner, chairman of the Society’s sesquicentennial committee, 
gave a progress report on the plans for the celebration, announcing 
that the essay contest is under way in the county schools, and that 
a sesquicentennial booklet is being compiled. The program in- 
cluded a panel discussion on “Local History,” with Dr. F. K. 
Shields, supervising principal of Cresson Joint School District, 
as moderator. The members of the panel were Mahlon Brum- 
gardner of Ebensburg; Webster Mahan, social studies teacher 
in Black Lick Township School District; and Bernard Criste, his- 
tory teacher in Cresson Joint School District. 


In April and May, the Catholic Historical Society of Western 
Pennsylvania and the Pittsburgh Diocese of the Catholic Church 
observed the two hundredth anniversary of their faith’s beginnings 
in that region with the coming of the French in April, 1754. On 
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April 29, a Solemn Pontifical Mass was held in St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
with Archbishop John F. O’Hara presiding, and with archbishops 
and bishops present from dioceses tracing their origins to the 
chapel of Fort Duquesne. On April 30, the Society held an 
academic convocation in Synod Hall, with John O'Connor, Jr., 
in the chair. Reverend John La Farge, S.J., spoke on “The Causes 
of Social Peace,” and Monsignor Thomas F. Quigley, diocesan 
superintendent of schools, presented the awards in the Society’s 
history essay contest. On May 2, an outdoor civic observance was 
held under the auspices of the Fourth Degree Knights of Columbus. 
During the period, The Pittsburgh Catholic published several in- 
formative and scholarly articles on the early religious history of 
the region, among them “Father Denys Baron—Biography of the 
First ‘Resident’ Priest,” by Reverend Archange Godbout, trans- 
lated by Suzanne Mcllvanie, and edited by John O’Connor, Jr.; 
“Pittsburgh’s First Mass,” by Mr. O’Connor; “The First Mass at 
Brownsville,” by Mr. O’Connor; and “I was with Father Denys 
Baron,” Anna Marie Steubenrauch’s prize essay in the Society’s 
contest. 


The Centre County Historical Society celebrated the fiftieth 
anniversary of its charter on March 31, meeting at the Penn 
Belle Hotel in Bellefonte. 


At the meeting of the Chester County Historical Society on 
April 20, “The Story of American Glass” was presented by Mrs. 
Thomas E. Downham, of Cheyney. The lecture was illustrated 
with slides, and there was a special exhibit from the Society’s 
collection. On May 18, the Society held open house at the David 
Townsend House and the Museum Building from 6:45 to 7:45 
p-m., and then held its annual meeting. After the election of 
board members, and a report on activities, a historical sketch was 
presented by West Chester Junior Historians. The guest speaker 
was Christian Sanderson, whose topic, “Old Fiddler Tunes and 
Dances,” was illustrated by a group from Demonstration and 
Edgemont Schools. 

Attention should be called to the historical property, the David 
Townsend House, which the Chester County Historical Society 
now owns and maintains. This dignified town home was devised 
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to the Society by Marion Hoopes Stevenson in 1951 in memory of 
her grandfather, David Townsend (1787-1858), botanist, banker, 
and humanitarian. Furnished in appropriate late eighteenth and 
early nineteenth century style, it is an attractive example of a fine 
home of its period. It may be visited on Tuesdays, Thursdays, 
and Saturdays from 2 to 5 p.m., and the admission fee is twenty- 
five cents. 


The Pennsylvania Society of the Colonial Dames of America 
began their season’s activities with the second annual “Colonial 
Dames at Home” tours, visiting houses of historic or architectural 
interest belonging to members, in Philadelphia and the suburban 
area. They also attended a meeting of the Bucks County Histor- 
ical Society at the Friends Meeting House in Fallsington. On in- 
vitation of the Delaware Society of Colonial Dames, a tour was 
made of historic Wilmington on April 28, with a luncheon at the 
home of Miss Aileen M. du Pont. Bill of Rights Day was cele- 
brated with a program for students and teachers of Philadelphia 
high schools with Mr. Anderson Page as the principal speaker. A 
similar group gathered on February 16 to celebrate both Wash- 
ington and Lincoln. Receptions were held at the Society’s head- 
quarters for over six hundred newly naturalized citizens. Some 
four thousand children have heard the illustrated talk on His- 
toric Pennsylvania, in both the Philadelphia and Lancaster areas ; 
and a set of lantern slides on historic places in Philadelphia was 
sent to schools in France. Lectures to members have included an 
illustrated talk by Joseph Kindig III, of York, on Philadelphia 
furniture; a description of her recent trip to Russia by Mrs. 
Robinson Mcllvaine; “The Importance of Visual Education,” by 
Paul Young; an illustrated talk on Formosa by Leslie R. Sessing- 
haus; another on “Historic Shrines of America” by John Kent 
Tilton, Director of the Scalamandre Museum; and an address on 
“William Penn in our Day,” by Norman B. Wilkinson, Assistant 
Historian, Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission. 


The Colonial Society of Pennsylvania attended a special service 
of thanksgiving for Pennsylvania’s establishment, held at Christ 
Church, Philadelphia, on March 14. Major Frank W. Melvin de- 
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livered an address on “The Power that hath Made and Pre- 
served us.” 


At the meeting of the Crawford County Historical Society on 
March 17, Judge Herbert A. Mook spoke on “The French and 
Indian History of Northwest Pennsylvania.” On May 26, Dr. 
Samuel Lindley, of the faculty of Allegheny College, spoke on “The 
Friends in Pennsylvania.” For the year just closing, the Society 
reports 347 accessions in the book and museum collections, 2,221 
visitors, 64 research workers, and seven regular meetings, in addi- 
tion to two meetings with Boy Scout and school groups. It has 
purchased three microfilms of early Crawford County censuses. 


The Eastern Chapter of the Delaware County Historical So- 
ciety met on February 28 in the home of Mr. and Mrs. L. Cheyney 
Smith at Collen Brook Farm, once the home of Dr. George Smith, 
the historian and humanitarian. L. Cheyney Smith, great-grandson 
of Dr. Smith and grandson of A. Lewis Smith, first president of 
the Society, reviewed the life of his great-grandfather. The Dela- 
ware County Historical Society held its spring meeting with a 
dinner in the Strath Haven Inn at Swarthmore, on May 12. Hon. 
John V. Diggins gave a talk on some interesting events of the 
county’s history, and the Glee Club of Williamson School pro- 
vided a musical program. 


The Historical Society of Dauphin County recently published 
Volume 2 of the Dauphin County Review, with many interesting 
papers : “History of Harrisburg Fire Companies,” by Mayor Claude 
Robins of Harrisburg ; “The Juvenile Courts,” by Superior Court 
Judge Robert E. Woodside; “How Union Deposit was Named,” 
by Anna E. Eisenhour; “Historical Sketch of Zion Evangelical 
Lutheran Church of Hummelstown,” by Frederick H. Bolton, Esq. ; 
and “A Magical Name—Hershey : Genius at Work,” by Dr. Harry 
C. Chubb. At the June meeting of the Society, Mrs. Edward B. 
Meigs gave an illustrated talk on “The Susquehanna River.” 


The Erie County Historical Society held its annual meeting in 
the new Engineering Building of Gannon College on the first of 
April. Philip Benjamin, Librarian of Allegheny College, gave an 
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address on “Ida Tarbell, An Idealistic Realist.” Miss Tarbell’s 


papers are among the manuscript collections in the Allegheny 
College Library. 


The Friends Historical Association participated in the com- 
memoration of the one hundredth anniversary of Lincoln Uni- 
versity by holding its spring meeting in the chapel of the Uni- 
versity on May 15. President Horace Mann Bond of the University 
gave an address on “Friends and Lincoln University.” There was 
also a conducted tour of the grounds and buildings. 


The Germantown Historical Society held its annual meeting on 
October 22, 1953, when Judge Harold D. Saylor was elected 
president to succeed Leighton P. Stradley, who retired because of 
ill health. Mr. Stradley was elected honorary president for life. 
The Society has sponsored a series of monthly lectures, arranged 
by Henri Marceau, a member of the Board of Managers, on the 
following subjects: “Collecting Antiques,” by Eman S. Franks; 
“Antiques in the Auction Room,” by Edmund B. Brickley ; “Col- 
lecting Wedgwood,” by Harry Buten; “Old Philadelphia Prints,” 
by Carl Zigrosser; and “Antique and Contemporary Silver,” by 
Virginia Wireman Cute. In June the Society held a garden party 
at its Museum. Since the existing space is inadequate for display 
purposes, the Society is about to start a campaign to buy a neigh- 
boring property, another historic house, which will serve as a 
library. The membership has shown an encouraging increase, and 
the Society’s quarterly, The Germantown Crier, has been well 
received. 


At the April meeting of the Indiana County Historical and 
Genealogical Society, student historians from Keith, Indiana, and 
Clymer high schools presented a program on the hundredth anni- 
versary of free schools in the State. Sally Kovalchick, of Keith, 
served as chairman, and introduced the speakers, who included 
William Norman, county superintendent of schools, and D. D. 
Patterson, retired county superintendent of schools. Student speak- 
ers dealt with the history of the county schools, the jointure sys- 
tem, and other features of modern schools. Dr. John Sahli, teacher 
at Keith School, was the coordinator of the program. The May 
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meeting of the Society was devoted to “Reminiscences,” with re- 
ports from the Society’s files by John Steving and Joseph Dickie. 
At the June meeting, Mrs. Frances Strong Helman spoke on the 
topic, “Trailing Ancestors in Pennsylvania.” A historical tour 
is planned for July. 


On March 18, the Keystonians of Harrisburg heard Leo A. 
Luttringer, of the Pennsylvania Game Commission, describe the 
voyage of the Last Raft down the Susquehanna. The pictures 
which Mr. Luttringer salvaged from the wreck of March 20, 1938, 
were used to illustrate his talk. The speaker at the meeting on 
April 15 was George L. Heiges, president of the Lancaster County 
Historical Society, whose subject was “Baron Henry William 
Stiegel of Manheim.” On May 20, the speaker was Donald M. 
Cresswell, Chief of Crop Reporting and Information, State De- 
partment of Agriculture, who discussed the origins of Pennsyl- 
vania State University. This was in preparation for the group’s 
annual tour, arranged for June 19, a visit to the University campus. 


In June the Lancaster County Historical Society will erect a 
plaque on the former home of Eliza Foster Buchanan, sister of 
Stephen Foster and wife of the Rev. Edward Young Buchanan, 
who was President Buchanan’s brother. In April, “News and 
Comment” made an erroneous reference to Mrs. Buchanan as 
“the wife of Rev. Thomas Buchanan,” which is hereby corrected. 
Thanks are due to Mrs. Thornton Oakley, Historian of the Penn- 
sylvania Society of the Colonial Dames of America, for calling 
attention to this error. Mr. M. Luther Heisey, Editor of the Lan- 
caster County Historical Society, confirmed the point made by 
Mrs. Oakley. He also commented that, though this rectory in 
Paradise is now the Revere Tavern, this is actually a reversion to 
form, for the house was originally the Inn known as the “Sign 
of the Spread Eagle.” 


The Lehigh County Historical Society celebrated the golden 
anniversary of its foundation in 1904 by a dinner meeting held 
on April 21, 1954. President William J. Wilcox was toastmaster, 
and the principal speaker was the Rev. Dr. H. M. J. Klein, Pro- 
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fessor of History Emeritus, Franklin and Marshall College, and 
a charter member of the Society. Doctor Klein’s address was en- 
titled, “The Value and Importance of Local History.” The at- 
tractive souvenir program features an article by Major Wilcox 
on the history of the Society, “In Retrospect,” from which it is 
interesting to note that the speakers at its first program meet- 
ing were Dr. John W. Jordan, Librarian of the Historical So- 
ciety of Pennsylvania, and Luther R. Kelker, Custodian of Public 
Records (State Archivist). 

A few days before this dinner meeting, the Society celebrated 
the hundredth anniversary of the birth of Harry Clay Trexler, 
whose “civic and industrial activities . . . probably contributed 
more to the growth and progress of the City of Allentown than 
any other individual.” These words are quoted from the bronze 
memorial tablet, dedicated on this occasion, in conjunction with 
the formal opening of Springwood Cabin in Trexler Park. This 
cabin, built by Lynford Lardner sometime between 1774 and 
1794, has been restored by the Allentown Park Department and 
furnished by the Lehigh County Historical Society in remem- 
brance of pioneer settlers. Major Wilcox presided over the cere- 
monies, with the invocation delivered by Monsignor Leo G. Fink, 
author of Memoirs of General Harry Clay Trexler, and with an 
address of dedication made by Major General Charles C. Curtis, 
Rtd. The memorial tablet was unveiled by Miss Joan Benner, 
granddaughter of General Trexler’s personal secretary; Mayor 
Brighton C. Diefenderfer of Allentown formally accepted it; and 
Melville J. Boyer, secretary of the Historical Society, formally 
opened the Lynford Lardner Cabin. 


At the annual meeting of the Lower Merion Historical Society, 
on May 3, Dr. Frederick Tilberg, Historian of Gettysburg Na- 
tional Military Park, gave an illustrated talk on “Early Post- 
War Views of the Battlefield of Gettysburg.” Teachers of Lower 
Merion Township were given a special invitation to attend this 
meeting. Dr. Douglas Macfarlan, a prominent medical specialist, 
was elected president of the Society, succeeding John M. Nugent, 
who headed the organization for its first five years of existence. Dr. 
Macfarlan is the author of a number of historical works, and has 
been active in the Montgomery County Historical Society. 
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The annual business meeting of the Lycoming Historical So- 
ciety was held on March 11. There were reports from various 
officers, and Mr. Marvin Schwartz gave an illustrated lecture, “A 
General Survey of the Winterthur Museum.” Mr. Schwartz is 
one of ten graduate students at the University of Delaware now 
working in the history, art, and literature of colonial America, 
and using the famous collection of the Winterthur Museum in his 
study. The Lycoming Historical Society has its museum open on 
Sunday afternoons from two to five. 


The Historical Society of Montgomery County held what is ex- 
pected to be its last regular meeting in its old quarters at His- 
torical Hall, on April 24. Its new building on DeKalb Street 
should be completed in time for the first regular meeting in the 
fall. The April speaker was Paul Jones, Philadelphia columnist, 
whose topic was “The Value of Local Historical Societies.” 


At the meeting of the Northampton County Historical and 
Genealogical Society on April 29, the speaker was Donald H. 
Kent, Associate Historian, Pennsylvania Historical and Museum 
Commission, who discussed “The French Invasion of Western 
Pennsylvania.” The Society made a pilgrimage to historical sites 
in Bucks County on May 15. 


The 47th annual meeting of the Pennsylvania Federation of His- 
torical Societies was held in Harrisburg on May 29, 1954. The 
morning session opened with welcoming remarks by the new 
President of the Federation, Judge Charles G. Webb, and a report 
by the Executive Secretary, Dr. S. K. Stevens. The program 
opened with a presentation of the activities and program of The 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania by Dr. Richard Norris Wil- 
liams, 2nd, its Director, who made clear the way in which the 
present character of Pennsylvania’s oldest historical organization 
as—primarily—a manuscripts depository and library has been 
dictated by the historical development of the Society. The next 
speaker was Stanton Belfour, Director of the Pittsburgh Founda- 
tion and Trustee of the Historical Society of Western Pennsyl- 
vania, who told of the various historical programs and projects 
of the Buhl Foundation and the University of Pittsburgh Press, 
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and the activities of the Historical Society of Western Pennsyl- 
vania. At the noon luncheon session, Donald H. Kent discussed 
“The French Invasion of Western Pennsylvania” chiefly from the 
standpoint of its importance in Pennsylvania history. In the after- 
noon, Doctor Stevens presided over a discussion of historical so- 
ciety activities, particularly with respect to the problems involved 
in answering genealogical inquiries. In the business session which 
followed, the report of the committee on nominations that all the 
officers be re-elected was unanimously accepted. 


The Pennsylvania Society of New York held its 56th annual 
meeting-luncheon on April 14, at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel’ in 
New York City. Harry E. Humphreys, Jr., Chairman of the 
Board and President of the United States Rubber Company, was 
unanimously re-elected President of the Society. The other offi- 
cers included: Charles E. Dunlap, Charles J. Graham, Edward 
F. McGinley, and Paul Speer, vice-presidents ; Roy H. Passmore, 
vice-president and treasurer; Edward J. Bach, executive secre- 
tary; the Reverend Bernard C. Newman, chaplain; and Hon. 
James H. Duff, Dr. Frank Diehl Fackenthal, and Hon. Edward 
Martin, council members. The Society’s annual dinner, which each 
year makes Pennsylvania history as well as celebrating it, will 
be held on December 11, 1954. 


The annual meeting of the Pottstown Historical Society was 
held on May 31, at Pottsgrove. After the business meeting for 
election of officers and directors, and for reports of officers and 
committees, there was a subscription buffet supper and reception 
to celebrate the second anniversary of the official opening of Potts- 
grove. At this time the Society honored some of the people re- 
sponsible for the restoration and furnishing of this historic house, 
among them Lieutenant Governor and Mrs. Lloyd H. Wood, 
Senator and Mrs. Harry J. Propert, Senator Leroy H. Chap- 
man, Senator Frank Ruth, Representative and Mrs. Norman 
Wood, State Historian S. K. Stevens, Mr. and Mrs. Franco 
Scalamandre. Mr. John Kent Tilton, and others. 


The Presbyterian Historical Society has published a 7-page 
listing, by Charles A. Anderson, of “Special Collections in the 
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Presbyterian Historical Society.” Their manuscript collections 
now number more than 100,000 items, while published books, 
minutes, hymnals and reports, portraits, relics, communion sets, 
pictures, and maps comprise other valuable collections. 


At the meeting of the Radnor Historical Society on March 17, 
Commodore Stephen Decatur, early Philadelphia naval hero, was 
the subject of an address by William F. Machold. A superb col- 
lection of Decatur portraits and other heirlooms was displayed at 
the meeting. The Bulletin of the Society was issued in May, con- 
taining articles on “Social and Cultural Life in Early Radnor,” by 
Francis James Dallett, Jr., and “Carriers’ Cycle,” by Rev. Thomas 
F. Roland, O.S.A. At the annual meeting, held on May 17, Dr. 
Edward M. Riley, Historian of Independence National Historical 
Park, spoke on “The Independence Square Mall and Redevelop- 
ment Program.” Awards were presented to four high school stu- 
dents for pictures illustrating some phases of Radnor history before 
1900, and to the Radnor Boy Scout Troop I for their work in 
photographing the sites of old mills, dams, races, and millers’ 
houses on Darby and Little Darby creeks, and for their map locat- 
ing the sites. Richard W. Foster, Herbert S. Casey, Herman P. 
Lengel, and Mrs. Charles W. David (the Curator) were elected 
Directors. Mr. Foster was elected President, the Rev. Thomas F. 
Roland, O.S.A., Vice President, Francis J. Dallett, Jr., Secretary, 
and O. Louis Ehmann, Jr., Treasurer. 


The Historical Society of Pennsylvania announces the publica- 
tion of the INDEX to The Pennsylvania Magazine of History and 
Biography, Volumes 1-75 (1877-1951). This key to the treasures 
of history, contained in the oldest magazine of history in this 
country with a record of continuous publication, has been twelve 
years in the making, and is a monumental work of some twelve 
hundred double-column pages, in which subjects as well as per- 
sonal and place names are indexed analytically. Every historical 
society and library so fortunate as to have the magazine will find 
this Index an indispensable guide to its contents. The Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania is to be congratulated on this major 
achievement. At a meeting of The Historical Society of Penn- 
sylvania on March 4, Roger Butterfield spoke on “Philadelphia’s 
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Provocative but Forgotten Novelist, George Lippard.” The So- 
ciety held its 129th annual meeting on May 5, when Thomas M. 
Reed, Esq., spoke on “Famous Murder Trials.” 


The 1954 Pennsylvania House and Garden Club Tour, spon- 
sored by the Washington Memorial Museum Auxiliary of the 
Valley Forge Historical Society and by the Garden Club Federa- 
tion of Pennsylvania, was held from April 30 to May 3. About 
a dozen homes were visited each day; on April 30, Montgomery 
County, “Along the Main Line”; on May 1, Bucks County, “The 
Banks of the Delaware”; on May 2, “Down the Historic Brandy- 
wine” in Chester County; and on May 3, “Valley Forge.” The 
April issue of The Picket Post, quarterly of the Valley Forge His- 
torical Society, included a detailed account of the houses used by 
General Washington’s staff, which were visited on the last day of 
this Tour. 


The Shippensburg Historical Society has been publishing an 
interesting series of articles on Shippensburg one hundred years 
ago, based upon the re-discovery and identification of articles 
written in 1898-1899 by James Peebles Matthews of Baltimore 
about the Shippensburg community of his youth. The articles were 
found in a scrapbook of old newspaper clippings presented to 
the Society in the 1940’s by Mrs. John K. Aughinbaugh, of 
Yeadon. Some of the articles are now being re-published in the 
Shippensburg News-Chronicle, and will later be issued by the 
Shippensburg Historical Society in booklet form. In the very 
first article, there is an observant remark about Governor Ritner 
and his “Scotch-Irish constituency” in Washington County, “who 
regarded his somewhat peculiar pronunciation of English words 
beginning with soft ‘G’ as a very small defect in an honest, 
capable man.” 


The annual spring meeting of the Wayne County Historical 
Society was held on May 15 in the Grace Episcopal Church parish 
house. E. D. LeRoy, author of The Delaware and Hudson Canal, 
A History, gave an illustrated talk on the Canal and the Sreur- 
bridge Lion. Plans are being made in Honesdale for the celebra- 
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tion of the 125th anniversary of the Stourbridge Lion, first loco- 
motive to turn a wheel in America, during the week of August 3. 


At the meeting of the Historical Society of Western Pennsyl- 
vania on March 22, Stanton Belfour, Director and Secretary of 
The Pittsburgh Foundation, discussed “The Philanthropic Tra- 
dition in Pittsburgh,” presenting a critical analysis of giving in 
Pittsburgh during the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. On 
April 6, Dr. William Blake Hindman, of Uniontown, told the 
story of Fort Necessity, and of the plans for the two hundredth 
anniversary celebration at Uniontown on July 3 and 4. On May 18, 
University of Pittsburgh Night, two papers were read by candidates 
for the Doctor’s degree in the Graduate School : “Some Customary 
Practices of Rural Life in Western Pennsylvania—1870-1913,” by 
Philip Rowland Jack, and “The Ligonier Valley Railroad and its 
Times,” by James M. Myers. 


At the meeting of the Westmoreland-Fayette Historical Society 
on April 30, Lawrence C. Thurman, Curator of Old Economy, 
spoke on “The Story and Significance of Old Economy.” 


OF MEN AND MANY THINGS 


The death of Dr. Armen Kalfayan, Chairman of the Language 
Department at Allegheny College, comes as a loss to Pennsylvania 
history, as well as to his own special field of French language and 
literature. In his last years, even as his last illness was upon him, 
he was one of the translators of the Contrecoeur Papers, helping 
to make this treasury of sources on early western Pennsylvania 
accessible in English. This Pennsylvanian by adoption had as keen 
an interest in our history as any native, and stood always ready 
to help with advice and encouragement in all the translation proj- 
ects of the Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission— 
from the time when he served as a member of the advisory board 
of the old WPA Frontier Forts and Trails Survey. 


The Historical Collections of Washington and Jefferson College 
recently acquired the papers of John Guffey, Sheriff of Westmore- 
land County during the time of the “Molly Maguire” troubles in 
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the coal fields of southwestern Pennsylvania. C. M. Ewing, Di- 
rector of the Collections, writes that the papers include lengthy 
reports written and signed by Allen Pinkerton, Chief of the Pinker- 
ton Agency, and reports of detectives working under Pinkerton. 
There are also statements of witnesses, signed confessions, and 
notes by Mr. Guffey. 


The Trexler Masonic Library, of which Melville J. Boyer is 
President, has published a fine illustrated brochure picturing its 
more interesting volumes, in commemoration of the hundredth 
anniversary of the birth of its founder, Harry Clay Trexler. 


The County Officer, official publication of the National Associa- 
tion of County Officials, had in its December, 1953, issue an article 
on the aid given to historical activities by the counties of Pennsyl- 
vania, “Pennsylvania County Commissioners Make History,” by 
Norman B. Wilkinson, Assistant State Historian, Pennsylvania 
Historical and Museum Commission. The laudable examples of 
some counties like Montgomery and Northampton should help to 
induce yet others to recognize local history as an essential county 
function. 


Wheatland Day was observed on May 9 at the Lancaster home 
of James Buchanan, fifteenth President of the United States. This 
annual event marks the formal opening of the grounds and build- 
ing for the spring and summer season. Two descendants of 
Buchanan’s family were guests on this occasion: Miss Alice Bu- 
chanan Ewing, of Ardmore, a great-niece; and Buchanan Ewing, 
Jr., of Allentown, a great-great-nephew. In addition to the Junior 
League of Lancaster, all the other organizations interested in the 
preservation of Wheatland and contributing toward its restoration 
were represented among the hosts and hostesses: the Buchanan 
Foundation for the Preservation of Wheatland; Donegal Chapter, 
Daughters of the American Revolution; the Sons of the American 
Revolution; the Colonial Dames; and the Daughters of the War 
of 1812. 


It is with regret that we note the death on May 20 of Dr. Hiram 
H. Shenk, for many years a prominent figure in Pennsylvania’s 
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historical activities. A native of Dauphin County, Dr. Shenk was 
on the faculty of Lebanon Valley College from 1899 to 1950, when 
he retired as Professor Emeritus of History and Political Science. 
He held many other distinguished posts in the historical field during 
his long and varied career, as custodian of public records in the 
Archives Division of the State Library, executive secretary of the 
Pennsylvania Historical Commission, secretary of the Pennsyl- 
vania Federation of Historical Societies, and secretary of the 
Pennsylvania German Society. 


Old Fort Ligonier, the “Key to the West in 1758,” was opened 
to the public on May 29 by the Fort Ligonier Memorial Founda- 
tion, which has been restoring the Fort, after a special campaign 
had raised nearly $50,000. The program began at 10:30 a.m. with a 
volley of musketry, and included the raising of the United States 
Flag, followed by the hoisting of the “King’s Colours,” the British 
flag of 1758, and throwing open the doors of the officers’ quarters. 
The Fort will be open to the public from 10 a.m. to 7 p.m., seven 
days a week. Work still in progress at the site includes landscaping, 
building a suitable entrance building, and completion of a parking 
area. 


The Pennsylvania Federation of Junior Historians held their 
twelfth annual Statewide conference on May 14, in the Forum of 
the Education Building at Harrisburg. The conference program 
was devoted to the theme, “One Hundred Years of Pennsylvania 
County School Superintendency, 1854-1954,” with various aspects 
of this theme presented by members of the regional conferences of 
the Federation. 


The twenty-third annual meeting of the Pennsylvania His- 
torical Association will be held in Indiana, Pennsylvania, on 
October 22 and 23, under the auspices of the State Teachers 
College. Dr. Russell J. Ferguson, of the University of Pitts- 
burgh, who is chairman of the program committee, reports 
that an interesting and informative program is being prepared, 
and the location of this year’s meeting should make possible 
an increased attendance by members in the western part of the 
State. 
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EpITED BY J. CUTLER ANDREWS 
Pennsylvania College for Women 


History of the Philadelphia National Bank, A Century and a Half of Phil- 
adelphia Banking, 1803-1953. By Nicholas B. Wainwright. (Philadel- 
phia: Privately printed, 1953. Pp. ix, 263. Illustrated. $3.00.) 


That institutions, like human beings, have lives, temperaments, failures, 
and successes is pleasantly demonstrated by Mr. Wainwright in his well- 
written book. Founded in 1803, the Philadelphia National Bank has, with 
only slight changes in the name, stood through a century and a half of 
Quaker City history. Its eleven presidents, in good days and bad, have 
managed to keep their house free not only of the shoals on which many 
others have wrecked but also, with very few exceptions, of personnel that 
could be tempted by the wealth that poured through their hands. Although a 
few of them had their uneasy hours in the course of a half-dozen wars and 
at least eight more or less major depressions, the doors have never swung 
to because of empty tills. Dividends have fluctuated with the economic ebb 
and flow of the nation; they have, however, always been relatively high, 
even in difficult times, and they were completely passed in only two years 
—1842 and 1843. But one would expect that, for through the board room 
of the bank flowed the bluest of financial blue blood and through its vaults 
the hardest of hard money. The initial capital stock was a million dollars, 
and on the account books through the years have been recorded the names 
of some of America’s greatest and richest corporations and corporation 
officials. The institution has been a bulwark of strength in the business 
growth of the city, but related only indirectly to the people who have 
made up the sprawling metropolis. 

Mr. Wainwright has deftly woven both local and national events into a 
background fabric for his story. He gives his readers quick glimpses of 
crowded wharves, of Conestoga wagons, of Solomon’s Anti-Impetigenes, 
of fevers, of burdensome payments tu the state and to state legislators for 
bank charters, of the immodest “Spirit of the Schuylkill” that commem- 
orated the establishment of the city’s pioneering water system, of wars and 
war financing, of Krueger and Insull, and of banks (twenty in the one 
month of October, 1931) in a great urban center crumbling one after an- 
other into ruin, carrying with them the money of rich and poor alike. He 
has, in fact, scanned a wide horizon in his two hundred and thirty-two 
pages, and it is worthy of note that throughout he keeps his subject well 
in the foreground. 

Brevity is the greatest weakness of the study. There is room for little 
more than a general presentation, which leaves always many unanswered 
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questions. The primary purpose of the volume, published by the bank itself, 
is to present to “stockholders, depositors, and customers” a running history 
of the institution through its one hundred and fifty years. Many readers will 
probably not approve of all the ideas of the venerated presidents of the bank 
or with all the interpretations of the author, but all will agree that the 
History of the Philadelphia National Bank is an unusually substantial anni- 
versary publication. President Potts and his associates are to be commended 
for turning to a trained historian to write their memorial. 


Temple University James A, BARNES 


Valley of Democracy: The Frontier versus the Plantation in the Ohio Valley, 
1775-1818. By John D. Barnhart. (Bloomington, Indiana: Indiana Uni- 
versity Press, 1953. Pp. x, 338. $3.75.) 


This well-conceived monograph is an examination of the pioneer history of 
the states in the Ohio Valley, undertaken as “a testing of the Turner inter- 
pretation by an application to a specific area and time.” In general Professor 
Barnhart’s work supports the Turner hypothesis. But it is far more than 
elaborate footnoting of “The Significance of the Frontier in American His- 
tory.” Valley of Democracy stands on its own feet as a contribution to our 
understanding of the forces operating in the trans-Appalachian west during 
the early national period and of the institutional, intellectual and social 
products of those forces. 

Professor Barnhart sees the early history of the Ohio Valley as a struggle 
between the aristocratic planter ideals of the seaboard and the yeoman 
democracy that had already significantly modified political habits and phi- 
losophy in the eastern states during the revolutionary era. In the valley 
“the frontiersmen strove to achieve freedom from the states of the Atlantic 
coast, while manhood suffrage, equal representation according to numbers, 
and the right to seek elective office without meeting property qualifications. 
. .. These ideas constituted their conception of democracy. Whatever aided 
them in destroying the aristocracy inherited from colonial days, whatever 
helped them to increase the control of the majority, these changes were 
democratic advances.” 

In each of the new western communities some progress toward democracy 
was made. Peopled by pioneers from Pennsylvania and the upper seaboard 
South, Kentucky and Tennessee led in the attempt to break the hold of the 
parent states of Virginia and North Carolina on the vacant land and the 
administration of the west country. When the statehood movements in 
Kentucky and Tennessee succeeded in the 1790’s, both the new common- 
wealths drew heavily on the democratic constitution of Pennsylvania in 
writing their own fundamental laws (chapter 5-8). In neither was emancipa- 
tion from planter influences complete. 

The states carved from the territory of the Old Northwest exemplified 
a more thorough-going formulation of the social order by frontiersmen. 
From the beginning of settlement conditions north of the Ohio were more 
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favorable to the assertion of democratic ideals. The area was part of the 
national domain rather than the property of any particular state. Fewer 
planters moved directly into the Northwest. The land system after 1800 
afforded greater opportunities to impecunious land-seekers. During the 
territorial period the Northwest won democratic victories of significant 
proportions: extension of the franchise, repeal of acts that encouraged viola- 
tion of the prohibition on slavery, and greater control over territorial govern- 
ment. When admitted as the states of Ohio (1802), Indiana (1816), and 
Illinois (1818), the Old Northwest had turned its back on the aristocratic 
ideal. Modelled in part on the Tennessee and Kentucky instruments that 
were in turn based on the fundamental law of Pennsylvania, liberal constitu- 
tions in the three states north of the river expressed frontier conceptions. 
In the author’s words: “The achievement of separation from the South 
Atlantic states, the democratic action of the colonial system of the Northwest 
Ordinance, the establishment of majority rule in the new states, and the 
development of individualistic frontier democracy based upon faith in the 
common man are the notable accomplishments of the pioneers of the Ohio 
Valley.” 

To the literature of the trans-Appalachian west, Professor Barnhart’s 
monograph is a welcome and substantial addition. Falling in the period just 
prior to Turner’s Rise of the New West, it covers western developments 
over a larger area than those studied by Bond, Buley, and Abernathy. The 
critical apparatus—bibliographical notes and footnotes—is itself a contribu- 
tion, both complete and accurate. 


Vanderbilt University Ausrey C. LAND 


The Great Wildcatter: The Story of Mike Benedum. By Sam T. Mallison. 
(Charleston, West Virginia: Education Foundation of West Virginia, 
Inc., 1953. Pp. 528. Illustrated. $6.00.) 

“The Story of Mike Benedum” is professedly a labor of love, and “not 
an objective one.” As such, it has the strength and the weaknesses character- 
istic of this genre. As the biography of one still living and now well into 
his eighties, it captures and conveys much of the sturdy quality of a man 
who rose from small beginnings in West Virginia to become for half a cen- 
tury a major figure in one of the more venturesome branches of the oil 
industry, the exploration and discovery of new fields. Its mellow and 
restrospective mood of material and social success derives to a considerable 
degree from the abundant use of oral reminiscences supplied by the subject 
himself and by his associates. 

In this respect, the book departs from the traditional paths of scholarship. 
and is, indeed, offered to the reader as the first published example of the 
newly developed procedures for recording oral history. Credit is given to 
Allan Nevins, Director of the Oral History Research Office at Columbia 
University, and to his associate, Frank Ernest Hill, for their help and guid- 
ance. The merits of this method can, however, scarcely be judged by what 
is clearly an amateur rather than a professional performance. As employed 
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here, the new techniques of oral history leave much to be desired. The 
documentation appears to lean heavily, if not exclusively, upon this type of 
testimony ; however accurate the record, it is still essentially recollection long 
after the event. There is a- general reference to the available materials of 
the Benedum enterprises, but no bibliography to indicate the scope of the 
coverage or the extent of their use. Freely interspersed conversations hel» 
to swell the text to some 528 pages and lend a rambling and repetitious 
quality to the story. From West Virginia the career of Michael Late 
Benedum is traced to ever enlarging oil ventures in Pennsylvania, Illinois, 
Louisiana, and Texas, then abroad to Mexico, Colombia, Rumania, and the 
Philippines, resulting for the most part in fantastic financial returns. Ben- 
edum’s career is, moreover, closely interwoven with that of his principal 
associate, Joseph Trees, who becomes almost a second hero of the search 
for oil. 

Only occasionally and incidentally is the procession to success interrupted 
for some random commentary upon the business methods of this almost 
model example of the entrepreneur in the great age of enterprise at the 
turn of the present century. There are frequent excursions into irrelevancy, 
as in the case of Benedum’s German and Anglo-Norman ancestry, his ad- 
ventures in the Philippines, and his accumulation of honorary degrees. Per- 
haps more appropriate to the theme of the self-made man are the extensive 
treatments of Benedum’s political activities in war and depression, and his 
philanthropic interests, the latter following the familiar pattern of the 
modern foundation and the generous-spirited endowment of the boyhood 
home town church, among others. 

One illuminating episode reveals Theodore Roosevelt as President in the 
characteristic role of forceful but helpful intervention between Benedum, the 
independent producer, and obstructionist and designing corporations. But 
rarely does the biographer penetrate below the surface of the entrepreneurial 
oil cycle of venture, risk, and discovery to the basic core of economic and 
technical conditions and methods of the industry, nor does he analyze 
systematically the complex and ambivalent relations between the wildcatter 
and the large corporate interests, such as the Standard Oil group, save for 
occasional references to Benedum’s normally friendly but skillful dealings 
with them. The complete lack of an index and the inadequately revealing 
Table of Contents render this lengthy text a virtually inaccessible maze of 
names and events, which might otherwise be useful to the student of the 
American oil industry, as represented here by one of its most significant 
pioneer explorers during a half century of dynamic growth. 


Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute SAMUEL REZNECK 


Franklin’s Wit and Folly, The Bagatelles. Edited by Richard E. Amacher. 
(New Brunswick, New Jersey: Rutgers University Press, 1953. Pp. 
xiv, 188. $4.00.) 

The world of letters has long waited for an analytical compendium of 

Franklin’s Bagatelles. Our patience has been well rewarded: the goal of a 
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completed summary has been attained in the scholarly work of Dr. Amacher 
which lies before us. 

It seems long ago that Carl Van Doren sat in the library of this reviewer 
at Reading, sipped his glass of Madeira, and elaborated upon his plan for the 
masterly biography of Franklin, later so successfully accomplished. During 
that same visit Carl expressed the hope that some student would one day 
produce a book or monograph devoted entirely to the Bagatelles. This 
aspiration has now met with a happy fulfillment. While perusing the Amacher 
book, we can share in Mark Van Doren’s expression in the graceful preface 
which he has given us. “It is a joy to imagine the eagerness with which 
Carl would have turned over each of its pages.” 

It was Ambassador Jusserand who first called attention to the Addisonian 
style of the Bagatelles. This statement, however, cannot be made with too 
much certainty for as Pennsylvanians we would like to claim that honor 
for our own J. G. Rosengarten. 

It is at once apparent to the reviewer, as it will be to the reader, that 
Dr. Amacher is competently and fittingly immersed in his subject. The 
mise en scene of eighteenth century Passy is so well presented that we 
almost suspect that the writer has daringly penetrated into the boudoirs of 
Mme. Helvetius “Notre dame d’Antenil” and Mme. Brillion and the others 
of the crinolined ladies for whom the Bagatelles were written. 

Dr. Amacher’s introduction, all too short, is equally happy in its sketches 
of Franklin’s men friends at Passy, the Abbe Morellet who corrected 
Franklin’s halting French, Veillard, the Sage’s landlord, LeRay de Chaumont, 
and the other amiable celebrities who made up that charmed circle in the 
village by the Seine. So, altogether, we can truthfully state that the job 
has been well done and the Bagatelles presented in a way and with a 
classical format which would have pleased their distinguished author. Rather 
a pity that the interesting manuscript volume in the Mason Collection at 
Yale Library, the main source for any dissertation upon the Bagatelles, was 
not reproduced and shown to us, the title page at least, in this volume. 


Reading, Pa. J. Bennett NoLan 


A History of The York County Academy, York, Pennsylvania, Issued Jointly 
by the Trustees of the York County Academy And as a Year Book of 
the Historical Society of York County for the Years 1942-1952. (York, 
Pennsylvania: The York County Academy, 1952. Pp. 270. No price.) 


The York Academy was founded in 1787, before George Washing- 
ton had been elected as the nation’s first President, and continued its 
work of secondary education for a period of 161 years, until Harry 
S. Truman was in the White House. One of the first classical 
schools to be established west of the Susquehanna, for almost a cen- 
tury the Academy was the only institution in the county of any 
continued reputation offering schooling beyond that of the common 
grades. . . . During the first one hundred and forty years of the 
Academy’s existence, no student was graduated. Students “went to 
the Academy” and learned to think as well as to memorize under 
the strict discipline of the masters. 
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The above sentences taken from the first chapter indicate, at least in part, 
the significance of this book. 

The school’s history epitomizes the story of hundreds of other private 
academies which served their constituencies despite continuous financial 
handicaps and sooner or later succumbed to the tax-supported public high 
school. Indeed York Academy had been in existence hardly more than a 
decade before it had to go to the public trough for financial aid because the 
Episcopal Church, its founder, could not support the school. In 1799, there- 
fore, the legislature changed the charter from that of a church instru- 
mentality to that of a semi-public institution which received $2,000 of tax 
money from York County. In return it had to educate a maximum of seven 
poor children whose parents could not pay tuition. 

The unequal fight for life continued until 1929 when a “Reciprocal Teach- 
ing Agreement” was made with York Collegiate Institute because “the 
York County Academy has been unable in late years to attract students.” 
In 1948 both Academy and Institute closed their doors and became York 
Junior College. “The corporations of both schools, however, continue to 
exist; and whether the secondary school of either or both will some day 
be revived is a matter which only time can tell.” 

The one hundred and sixty-one years of the Academy’s history are given 
in this volume. In general the task is well done. One could ask for several 
favors, however: first, that the English and typography had been improved 
in a number of places; second, that an author or editor had been placed on 
the title page for cataloguing and bibliographical purposes; and third, that 
those who put the work together had been able to decide among themselves 
in the interest of consistency whether the Academy was the first or the 
third classical school west of the Susquehanna. The Introduction says one 
thing; the end papers another. 


Susquehanna University WiuiiaM A. Russ, Jr. 


Elias Boudinot: Patriot and Statesman, 1740-1821. By George Adams Boyd. 
(Princeton, New Jersey: Princeton University Press, 1952. Pp. xiii, 
321. $5.00.) 


“My desire is to be usefull,” wrote Elias Boudinot to his wife in 1778. 
George Adams Boyd’s biography of Boudinot is an impressive account of 
how completely that wish was fulfilled in the life of an early American who 
hitherto has received little attention from historians. Boyd has rescued 
from obscurity and presented to us a figure well worth our attention. 

Coming to manhood on the eve of the American Revolution, experiencing 
maturity during the early days of the Republic, and moving into old age 
when the slavery issue was beginning to take shape, Elias Boudinot enjoyed 


a varied, if not a brilliant, career. At different times he was squire-farmer,. 


lawyer, land speculator, industrialist, politician, civil servant, and author. 
Like many others of Huguenot extraction, he served his country well in a 
variety of important posts. As commissary-general of prisoners during the 
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Revolution, one-time President of the Continental Congress, Representative 
from New Jersey in the first three Congresses, director of the United States 
Mint, trustee of the College of New Jersey (Princeton), and as the first presi- 
dent of the American Bible Society, to mention only some of the positions 
he held, Boudinot gained a solid reputation for ability and devotion. 

Few will read Boyd’s biography without coming to like, if not always 
admire, Elias Boudinot. He was a devoted husband, a thoughtful parent, a 
loyal friend. His essential humanitarianism led him to oppose slavery and 
to organize efforts for the better treatment of Jews and Indians. In religious 
concerns, he was a conservative and as such he thoroughly disapproved the 
use of organs in churches, the new Unitarian sect, and the ideas of Tom 
Paine against whom he took up literary cudgels. Yet Boudinot was not a 
religious bigot, for he was content to work with other denominations in 
the American Bible Society, and he hoped for increasing codperation among 
all Christian groups. In politics, he was a staunch and active Federalist. So 
alarmed was Elias over the election of Jefferson in 1800 that he urged the 
defeated John Adams to assume the office of Chief Justice! It was his 
enthusiasm for the Federalist way of life that led him to provide Hamilton 
with heresay evidence for use in the famous epistolary war against Madison 
and to undertake to discredit a Republican Society in New Jersey by an 
unfair parliamentary maneuver. 

On the whole, George Boyd has written a successful biography oi 
Boudinot. The research has been extensive and careful. The bibliography, 
footnotes, and general mechanics are in the tradition of good craftsmanship. 
Every once in a while, however, the author interrupts the flow of his ac- 
count to make comments such as “This is a world of relativity” (p. 78), 
or “But man proposes and God disposes” (p. 222), or “Boudinot should 
have been around after World War II!” (p. 202), which in a work of 
this type can be annoying. The only serious blunder this reviewer noticed 
in the book is the reference to the tenth amendment to the Constitution as 
an enshrinement of the principle of implied powers. Despite these few short- 
comings, Elias Boudinot is a biography which not only presents an arresting 
account of its subject, but also increases knowledge and understanding of 
the Revolution and the early national period of American history. 


Carnegie Institute of Technology NorMAN H. Dawes 


Three Centuries of New Haven, 1638-1938. By Rollin G. Osterweis. (New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1953. Pp. xv, 541. $6.00.) 


In Three Centuries of New Haven Professor Rollin G. Osterweis has 
undertaken an enormous task. In a single volume he tries to cover the whole 
story of this Connecticut city, from its founding in the seventeenth century 
to its tercentennial celebration in 1938. His strokes are broad, sketching the 
economic, political and cultural experience of the townspeople and always 
relating it to the larger movements in the state and nation. The pace is fast, 
especially after 1800, but the author holds the city still for quick portraits 
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about every half century to give the reader a few fixed points from which 
to measure growth and development. 

To compress the varied life of a city into less than five hundred pages is 
a difficult job, and it is not surprising that the product is somewhat uneven. 
The first part of this book, embracing the colonial period and the initial 
decades of independence, is the most successful. Here Professor Osterweis 
is most at home. He describes the founding of New Haven, the establish- 
ment of its institutions, its deep religious and educational impulses, and the 
community’s contribution to the Revolution and the young republic. 

In this section the author’s research is more exhaustive, his insights 
keener, and his literary style more graceful than in the latter portion of 
the volume. In addition, there is a surer handling of urban problems. 
Working from municipal records, he traces the widening competence of local 
government, the extension of fire and police protection and the broadening 
of New Haven’s economic base. Especially satisfying is the treatment of social 
stratification in this early period. Since the town was founded by commercial 
and religious interests, merchants and clergymen immediately appropriated 
the preferred places in urban society. Underneath them came several other 
groups. “The various strata possessed clearly defined rights and duties,” the 
author observes, “and a man’s position was readily recognizable by the 
clothes he wore.” Hence old world distinctions were very quickly planted 
in the new world. 

The latter half of the book, covering the nineteenth and twentieth cen- 
turies, does not maintain the same high standard. In many ways this is 
understandable. Source material for the modern period is staggering— 
newspapers become dailies, city records are more bulky, and municipal 
problems get extremely complex. Rather than piecing together scattered 
items, the historian now has to be rigorously selective. Tools appropriate 
for the study of a community of 5,000 are inadequate for an analysis of a 
metropolis of 150,000. 

Unfortunately, Professor Osterweis does not get much beneath the sur- 
face in his treatment of New Haven after the Jacksonian epoch. Too much 
space is given to detailing the national backdrop, and not enough on the 
internal history of the city. Though some mention is made of immigrants, 
there is no investigation of their housing, employment problems, or adjust- 
ment to American life. The desire to keep the city beautiful gets compre- 
hensive attention, but the corrosive forces which threatened the town’s 
development and appearance do not. While he traces the movement of better 
homes away from the core, he says little of the tenements which grew in 
the areas left behind. 

In short, the last portion of Three Centuries of New Haven is genteel 
history. The preservation of the trees--the campaign to “save the elms,” the 
development of parks, the relation of town and gown, the coming of new 
enterprises, the names of prominent professional people, the services of 
New Haven’s sons in war are all noted. Yet these things constitute only 
one dimension of the city’s life. Another is to be found among its lower 
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classes, in its tenements, in its settlement houses, and, indeed, on its police 
dockets. This is a face of New Haven the author never draws. The omission 
gives the latter part of the book a shallow cast, leaving the reader with the 
feeling that another volume is still to come. Nothing could be more un- 
fortunate because Professor Osterweis has performed a real service in 
giving us a rounded portrait of a young city getting started. 


University of Rochester RicHarp C. WabE 


Charles Brockden Brown, Pioneer Voice of America. By David Lee Clark. 
(Durham, North Carolina: Duke University Press, 1952. Pp. xi, 363. 


$6.00.) 


It is the contention of David Lee Clark that Charles Brockden Brown's 
fame as America’s first serious novelist and her first “professional man of 
letters” has unjustly overshadowed other aspects of his importance in 
American intellectual history. Mr. Clark in this critical biography has 
sought to present Brown not merely as a pioneer writer of fiction, but also 
as a social philosopher, a literary critic of high rank, and a political observer 
and historian “in the modern manner.” In short, Mr. Clark says that he 
has attempted to present Brown “for the first time .. . in his full dimensions.” 

Mr. Clark has had access to a considerable body of unpublished material 
by Brown and has thus been able to include new biographical data. Notable 
are letters by the youthful Brown to a friend and fellow law student, W. W. 
Wilkins. These reveal how Brown’s increasing dislike of what he thought 
were the intellectually narrowing effects of legal studies drove him to desert 
the law after six years of preparation. Mr. Clark quotes extensively from 
Brown’s letters to his fiancée Elizabeth Linn. He devotes an entire chapter 
to extracts from a private journal containing correspondence with one 
“Henrietta G.,” a beautiful and evidently intellectual Connecticut girl. Mr. 
Clark believes these journal letters to be the record of Brown’s first serious 
love affair. Whether or not they are, the letters are interesting because 
they reveal Brown’s youthful views on a variety of subjects, and, in their 
verbal extravagance, gives evidence of his being steeped, as a young man, 
in the conventions of the eighteenth-century novel of sentiment. Henrietta 
may well have been the model for some of Brown’s later fictional heroines. 

Mr. Clark’s chapter on Brown as a novelist analyzes in detail his major 
pieces of fiction. To dismiss Brown as a Gothic romancer is, Mr. Clark be- 
lieves, to be inaccurate. Along with his use of American settings, Brown 
sought to achieve his effects of mystery and terror not through haunted 
castles and threatening brigands, as did Horace Walpole and Mrs. Radcliffe ; 
instead, he used real, if unusual, phenomena such as ventriloquism, somnambu- 
lism, and yellow fever. Mr. Clark calls Brown a novelist with a purpose, 
which purpose he rather vaguely defines as “the dissemination of the radical- 
ism then stirring the people of two continents.” As such, Brown belongs 
with novelists like Thomas Holcroft, Robert Bage, and the more famous 
William Godwin. 
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Of particular interest to students of American history are the extensive 
excerpts from Brown’s magazine essays. As editor first of a periodical in 
New York and later of one in Philadelphia, Brown was his own chief con- 
tributor. His literary reviews show his eagerness to see emerge a dis- 
tinctively American literature. His political and historical articles demon- 
strate the importance he attached to primary sources and original docu- 
ments. Interesting, too, are Mr. Clark’s quotations from three political 
pamphlets in which Brown attacked policies of the Jefferson administration. 
Brown’s last publishing venture before his untimely death in 1810 was The 
American Register, a semiannual publication “designed to be a repository 
of American history and politics.” It is evidence of Brown’s increasing 
preoccupation with historical writing. 

Because of the new material by Brown which Mr. Clark has assembled 
and because he reprints much material from relatively inaccessible early 
periodicals, this biography should prove of value to students of American 
literary and cultural history. Two appendices, a selected bibliography, and 
two indexes, one entitled “General Index,” the other, “Charles Brockden 
Brown,” complete the work. 


Duquesne University Ropert E, MitcHELL 


This Is New Jersey, from High Point to Cape May. By John T. Cunningham. 
(New Brunswick: Rutgers University Press, 1953. Pp. xi, 229. $5.00.) 


The author of This Is New Jersey, a book that develops convincingly the 
thesis that diversity is the distinguishing characteristic of the state of New 
Jersey, has shown how journalistic enterprise can produce an enduring 
effect. Here, in attractive and permanent form, is made available to inter- 
ested readers much useful information that otherwise would lie buried in 
the files of the Newark News, the newspaper in which was first published 
much of the material brought together in this book. Unhappily, however, the 
author gives support to trends in present-day American journalism that the 
reviewer believes to be deplorable. Not only is the writing in this book 
heavily charged with the spirit of promotion; it also is marred by the use 
of words that neurotically punch the jaw of the English idiom and by the 
use of sentences that ungraciously thumb their noses at the rules of English 
syntax. 

Nevertheless, readers of every sort, whether they approve or disapprove 
of such literary gadgetry, will find in this book some things to delight them 
and more things to instruct them. In pleasing illustrations they will see 
some of the historic buildings and some of the historic places that have 
made New Jersey famous, as they also will see in equally pleasing illustra- 
tions many cities, industrial plants, and scenic places that make New Jersey 
today as important as it is beautiful. They will read in the text that ac- 
companies these illustrations numerous interesting episodes of the history 
of New Jersey, and they will be brought up by many statements of fact with 
respect to industry, agriculture, geography, education, and recreation—state- 
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ments that may well cause them to marvel that a state as small as is 
New Jersey could play so significant a part in the life of the American people. 
Before they come to the end of the book, they will be sharing the author’s 
enthusiasm for his native state. 

As a proper means of emphasizing his theme of diversity, the author has 
divided his book into four parts, each of which deals with an area comprising 
four or more counties. Thus in the area called “hill country” there are six 
counties; in the area called “city belt,” seven counties; in the area called 
“garden spot,” four counties; and in the area called “Jersey Shore,” four 
counties. Since each county is given separate treatment, the book is a con- 
venient work of reference. 

Despite everything that he says in praise of the other three areas, the 
author realizes that it is the “city belt” that makes New Jersey important 
today. In this area are concentrated people, industry, and wealth; through 
this area run the routes of travel that join New York and Philadelphia; and 
at each end of this area are the homes of thousands of people who live 
either in New York or in Philadelphia. As has been the case from the 
beginning, New Jersey today is heavily “tapped” at both ends; but in this 
fact lies the peculiar significance of the state. It is interesting to observe, 
however, that the author sees the probability of further significant economic 
development in those parts of New Jersey that lie outside the “city belt.” 

It is a pleasure to compliment the Rutgers University Press on having 
brought out a book as attractive as is this one. 


Bucknell University J. Ortn OLIPHANT 


The American Revolution, 1775-1783. [Henry Steele Commager and Richard 
B. Morris, eds., The New American Nation Series.] By John Richard 
Alden. (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1954. Pp. xviii, 294. Maps. 
$3.75.) 


Dr. Alden’s book is one of the first volumes of the “New American Nation 
Series” to appear in print. It will replace Claude H. VanTyne’s The Amer- 
ican Revolution, 1776-1783 which appeared in 1905 as one of the volumes of 
the original “American Nation” series. Professor VanTyne’s book was 
undoubtedly the best one-volume history of the American Revolution available 
in its day; however, it is clear that Dr. Alden’s book supersedes that of his 
distinguished predecessor completely. Dr. Alden is in position to know far 
more about the reasons for the British march on Lexington and Concord 
than VanTyne knew. Likewise, Dr. Alden has been able to give a more 
complete account of the campaigns of Sir William Howe and of General 
John Burgoyne than was given by VanTyne. The superiority of the 1954 
over the 1905 book on the American Revolution is so decisive that one is 
tempted to inquire into the reasons why the recent work is so much better 
than its predecessor of a half-century ago. The reasons for the improvement 
are not hard to find. Dr. Alden has been able to use collections of published 
source materials and important archival collections which were not available 
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to scholars of Professor VanTyne’s generation. Moreover, Dr. Alden has 
been able to profit from the findings of Samuel Flagg Bemis, Douglas S. 
Freeman, Louis Gottschalk, Merrill Jensen, William B. Willcox, and many 
other scholars who have written books or articles about the men and events 
of the Revolution. Professor Alden himself is an outstanding authority on 
the American Revolution and has written excellent biographies of Generals 
Thomas Gage (British) and Charles Lee (American). 

Dr. Alden’s book is undoubtedly the best one-volume history of the 
American Revolution now available. It is far more complete and accurate 
than Dr. VanTyne’s book. It gives a more careful and accurate account of 
purely military events than is to be found in the pages of John C. Miller’s 
Triumph of Freedom. It gives attention to politics, diplomacy, and financial 
administration whereas Lynn Montross’ Rag, Tag and Bobtail and Willard 
Wallace’s Appeal to Arms are strictly military histories. However, there are 
important failings in Professor Alden’s book. For one thing, too little space 
and attention was given by Professor Alden to naval maneuvers and battles 
which affected the land campaigns in North America. For another thing, 
several of the chapters are too short, too severely compressed, to give the 
reader the full benefit of Dr. Alden’s tremendous background of knowledge 
about his subject. One has the feeling that the book is excellent but that 
it could have been made even better if only its author had been given 50 or 
60 more pages of literary “elbow room” in which to tell his story. The 
absence of the extra 50 or 60 pages is almost certainly no fault of the 
author’s; rather, the publisher or the editors (Henry S. Commager and 
Richard B. Morris) have imposed upon the author a drastic limitation of 
space. In doing so, they have made it possible to market Dr. Alden’s book 
at a price of $3.75. But they have also confined Dr. Alden to a literary 
strait jacket which has prevented him from giving his readers the full 
benefit of his knowledge about the American Revolution. The present re- 
viewer feels strongly that it would have been good policy on the part of 
the publisher and the editors if they had charged perhaps another dollar per 
volume in order to give Dr. Alden 350 pages instead of 294 in which to 
tell his story. 


Lehigh University Grorce W. Kyte 








